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Stock Option Plans 


Stock option plans—a form of executive compensation— 
keep right on growing in number. Companies like them; 
executives like them. They seem to work to everybody’s ad- 
vantage. 

In the story starting on the next page, fifteen new plans, 
adopted in the early months of this year, are carefully 
scrutinized. Terms of the plans, shares subject to option, 
eligibility requirements are some of the points covered. 
Detailed information on each of the fifteen plans is given in 
tabular form on page 200. 


Visiting the Applicant’s Home 

Every personnel interviewer has had the experience of 
talking with a young lady, probably seeking her first job, 
who fidgets with her gloves, speaks in choked monosyllables 
_and looks intently at the floor during the entire interview. 
Often the prospective employer feels~as helpless as the un- 
fortunate Miss Doe for he realizes that, in more natural 
surroundings, she may prove capable, intelligent and con- 

_ scientious. 

“Home visits” have proved a valuable supplement to the 
tegular employment interview, according to the Bell Tele- 
phone Company of Pennsylvania. Details of its plan and an 

- illustration of the company’s home visit report form are 
' found in “Visiting the Applicant’s Home,” beginning on 
_ page 180. 


4 Who Decides on a Strike? 


Lots of people take for granted that when unionized em- 
ployees go out on strike, it is their own decision. And often 
that’s true. The constitutions of quite a few unions specify 
that a secret ballot vote of the membership decides whether 

_ or not the union will strike. 

___ But often this is not the case. To get concrete data on 
_ how a strike is authorized, Taz Conrerence Boarp analyzed 
i 186 unions’ constitutions and bylaws. Some interesting facts 
- were forthcoming. How many of these unions require secret 
h balloting and how large a majority of those voting is needed 


e In the Record « 


for an authorization are just a few of the facts covered in 


, 


“Unions’ Strike Vote Provisions”—starting on page 186. 


e © e 
Profit Sharing 
“Developments in Profit Sharing” looks into the newly 
adopted programs of fourteen companies. Despite the rela- 
tively small sample, certain trends seem clear. Deferred 
distribution is much more popular today than current distri- 
bution, which was preferred in the prewar era. Another 
change is the type of securities in which the fund may be 
invested. The swing is to common stock and other equities, 
and away from government bonds. 
Besides the detailed story on page 183, a tabular analysis 
of the fourteen individual plans can be found on page 208. 


e ® e 
Severance Pay 

No company likes to lay off employees, but even in a 
period of high employment there is always a certain amount 
of labor displacement. 

Many companies are finding that a partial answer to the 
problems created by a layoff is a severance pay plan. It gives 
the emplovee a certain amount of security and it concretely 
demonstrates the company’s concern for his welfare. 

To get a picture of how these plans are faring, the Board 
analyzed 103 of them. Who gets severance pay, how much 
is given and the various companies’ reactions to their plans 
will be found in the story starting on page 192. 

® e@ @ 
Unemployment Stabilizes 

Gloomy economic forecasts have lost some ground as the 
latest figures on unemployment reflect a leveling off. Some 
cheerful corporate earnings reports for the first quarter, along 
with other economic barometers, indicate a more hopeful 
picture. This month’s “Review of Labor Statistics” marshals 
the data on unemployment, employment, earnings, hours, 
and factory turnover. 

The stability that marked unemployment also character- 
ized February consumers’ prices. And according to pre- 
liminary Conference Board figures, steadiness prevailed in 
March as well. The details are given in the article beginning 
on page 195. 
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New Stock Option Plans 


Trends in this important field are pointed up by the Board’s analysis | 
of fifteen new plans submitted to stockholders for approval p 
in the early months of this year 


HE REMARKABLE VOGUE which stock 

option plans have enjoyed in the past three and a 
half years shows no signs of diminishing. Prior to 1950, 
option plans in their present-day form and coverage 
were nonexistent. But the revenue act of that year 
gave the stock option, or more precisely, the “re- 
stricted stock option,” as created and defined by the 
act, a special and favored status with respect to in- 
come taxes. The consequence has been that, starting 
from scratch, the number of such plans has multiplied 
into the hundreds. Of the companies with shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange alone, over 350 have 
instituted option plans since 1950. Few personnel prac- 
tices have gained such wide acceptance in so short a 
time. 

The reasons for this acceptance are not hard to find. 
The 1950 or “restricted” option offers certain advan- 
tages, particularly to the optionee, which the pre-1950 
option did not. To qualify as restricted, an option must 
provide, among other things, that the price which the 
optionee pays for the stock is not less than 85% of 
the fair market value. If it is 95% or higher, and if the 
stock is held for the period prescribed by the act, the 
optionce: 

—is not regarded as having received income at 
the time he acquires the stock and hence he has no 
tax to pay by reason of exercising the option; 

—pays taxes on his gains when he sells the stock, 
at which time he will presumably have the where- 
withal to pay the taxes; 

—pays taxes on his gains at capital gains rates, 
not ordinary income rates. 

These tax advantages have made the restricted op- 
tion highly attractive to executives and other key em- 
ployees. But the benefits of option plans are not all 
one sided; an option plan can be a good thing for the 
stockholders, too. Among the reasons assigned by 
many companies for adopting option plans are the 
following: 


e To enable officers and other key employees who 
are in a position to contribute materially to the pros- 
perity of the company to purchase shares of its stock. 

e To encourage them to increase their stock owner- 
ship and, by offering them a greater stake in the com- 
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pany’s success, to induce them to remain in its employ. 

e To encourage them to continue to promote the 
best interests of the company. 

e To aid the company in competing with other 
enterprises for the services of new personnel needed 
to help insure its continued development, since the 
ability to obtain the most competent material for the 
ranks of management is essential to insure the con- 
tinued progress of the company. 


The managements of a number of companies with 
option plans have testified, in proxy statements and 
in annual reports to stockholders, that their purposes 
in instituting the plans have been amply realized. 


THE FIFTEEN NEW PLANS 


During the three months ending in mid-April, 1954, 
fifteen new plans have come to the attention of THE 
ConrerEeNce Boarp. These plans were submitted dur- 
ing this period to the stockholders of the respective 
companies for their approval. One of the companies 
is a railroad; another, an airline; and the rest are large 
manufacturing companies. 

This article is an analysis of the principal features 
of these fifteen plans. Its purpose is to discover new 
trends in the field. Reference is made to an earlier, 
detailed study on stock option plans published by the 
Board in September, 1951.1 Differences in practices 
then and now are pointed out. 


TERMS OF PLANS 


The term of a plan is the period during which the 
company may grant options to eligible employees. 
When the term expires no further options may be 
given. 

As will be seen in the accompanying table, nearly 
half of the fifteen companies set no definite term to 
their plans. It is presumably intended that the boards 
of directors will discontinue these plans when they 
have served their purpose. 

The remaining companies are divided almost 
equally—half fixing a five-year term and half, a ten- 
year term. 


+“Fxecutive Stock Ownership Plans,” Studies m Personnel Policy, 
No. 120. 
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The shares of stock which are reserved for sale 
pursuant to option may be of two kinds. They may be 
authorized shares which have never been issued. Or 
they may be issued shares which have been re-acquired 
by the company. 

Six of fifteen call for the use of unissued shares. The 
rest specify either unissued or re-acquired shares. 

An important point in a stock option plan is the 
maximum number of shares which are reserved for 
option purposes. For any given company, the figure 
is determined by such things as the capitalization of 
the company, the compensation level of its executives, 
the company’s growth potential, the market value of 
the stock, and the length of the term of the plan. In 

_ practice, the figure varies in the fifteen plans from 
30,000 to 300,000. 
_ The total value of the company’s shares subject to 
option, in terms of recent market prices, ranges from 
$750,000 to $14,500,000. In the case of the latter figure, 
it should be pointed out that the plan is intended to 
include about 1,000 participants, which is an unusually 
large number. 
The ratio of optionable shares to shares outstand- 
_ ing exhibits a much narrower range than does the total 
number or total value of the optionable shares. The 
spread in the fifteen plans is from 2% to 9%. The 
median figure is about 5%; the corresponding figure 
in the 1951 Conference Board study, based on a sam- 
ple of eighty-six companies, was something over 4%. 
However, the individual percentages in the earlier 
_ sample ranged from 1% to over 11%. 
Another important element in the option plan is 
’ the option price, that is, the price which the optionee 
pays for a share of stock. 
In the 1951 study, the option prices, expressed as 
a percentage of the fair market value, ranged from 
85% to 101% or more. The smaller 1954 sample shows 
less variation. Of the fifteen companies, seven set the 
| price at 100%, or not less than 100%, of market; and 
eight set the price at 95%, or not less than 95%. Two 
of the latter specify that in any case the option price 
must be not less than the par value of the stock. This 
requirement is added where it is needed to bring the 
plan into conformity with state corporation laws. 


| 
q 
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DEFINITION OF "FAIR MARKET VALUE" 


The way in which the fair market value is defined 
in the plan is important. If this value is understated, 
the option price based on it may be less-than the mini- 

-mum to qualify the option as “restricted.” Almost half 
of the plans make “fair market value” equivalent to 
“closing price on the New York Stock Exchange on 
the date of the grant of the option.” To forestall any 
possible claim that the closing price was not the fair 
‘market value, other plans more cautiously adopt the 
\average of the high and low price on the day of the 
grant of the option, or just the high price may be 
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specified. Two companies use either closing price or a 
thirty-day average price, whichever is higher (see 
footnotes d and f to table). 

Several plans are at pains to define what they mean 
by “date of grant.” This is no mere exercise in words; 
it may be of considerable practical importance, espe- 
cially in times of fluctuating stock market prices. One 
company defines the date of grant as the date fixed 
for the grant in the board resolutions authorizing the 
options. In another case it is the date of the commit- 
tee’s approval of the option; in still another it is the 
date of the execution and delivery of the option agree- 
ment. 


PARTICIPANTS IN PLAN 


All of the plans state that they cover “officers and 
other key employees.” But the actual number of em- 
ployees who would qualify varies from plan to plan. 
The coverage is, roughly speaking, of two degrees. In 
one it runs between twenty-five and one hundred 
employees, varying with the size of the company. In 
the other, the coverage is much larger, ranging in two 
companies from 600 to 1,000. 

In all but two of the plans, it is intended that of- 
ficers who are full-time employees will be eligible. In 
one plan, however, the chairman and the president, 
and in another plan, the chairman and vice-chairman, 
have elected to forego any benefits under the stock 
option plan. One of these officers explains, in a cover- 
ing letter to the proxy statement sent to the stock- 
holders, that he has done this “primarily because he 
wishes to be in the strongest possible position to rec- 
ommend to the other stockholders that they give their 
approval to the plan.” 

Three of the plans fix a maximum age of eligibility 
—fifty-five, sixty-one, and sixty-three respectively. A 
fourth company provides that employees past normal 
retirement age are ineligible. 

All but two of the fifteen plans specify a maximum 
number of shares that may be allotted to any single 
individual. The number ranges in the sample from 
2,000 to 30,000. In the latter instance (company D in 
the table) , it will be noted that the recent market price 
of the stock is the lowest of the sample companies. 

The term of individual option is the period, running 
from the date of the grant of the option, during which 
the individual may exercise his right to purchase 
shares at the option price. In the sample of fifteen, the 
shortest term is five years; the longest twelve years. 
The mode is ten years.! 

What benefits does the company get from an op- 
tion plan? First and foremost, by converting the key 
employees into “partners,” a successful plan generates 

(Continued on page 199) 


*The Internal Revenue Code of 1954, now pending in Congress, 
provides that to qualify as “restricted,” an option granted after 
1953 may not be exercisable after ten years from date of grant. 


Visiting the Applicant’s Home 


S SEEN in the employment office, the applicant 

is dressed up and on his best behavior. He wants 

a job and he presents his qualifications in the most 

favorable light possible. One applicant may be ex- 

tremely successful at this. Another, perhaps just as 

qualified and just as able, is not nearly so successful. 

It is easy for an interviewer to be misled by either 

candidate, judging the one too leniently and the other 
too harshly. 

To supplement interview impressions, a final step in 
selection at the Bell Telephone Company of Penn- 
sylvania is the home visit.1 The company reasons that 
it can get a different picture of the applicant by visit- 
ing his home and his neighborhood and by talking 
with his parents. 

In a relaxed home environment, the company visitor 
often can obtain information from the parent that 
would not be forthcoming in the office from the appli- 
cant. Take, as an illustration, the important matter 
of good work habits. It is scarcely worthwhile asking 
the applicant directly if he has established good work 
habits. But a friendly, informal conversation with a 
parent will enable an experienced home visitor to ar- 
rive at a judgment in this matter. And this judgment 
may make all the difference in the world. It may in- 
fluence the company to reject an applicant who had 
looked good in the office or to employ one about 
whom there had been some question in the mind of 
the interviewer. In the first instance a poor selection 
can be avoided; in the second, a good worker can be 
obtained who might otherwise have been passed over. 

The home visit, of course, often simply confirms the 
impressions of the applicant gained at the office. But 
such visits are not without value. The company is 
more sure of its selection if the home visit, as well as 
the screening of the applicant, is favorable. Also, help- 
ful information can be given as well as received. And 
finally there is a good chance that the cooperation of 
the home can be secured. 

Visits are made only to the homes of applicants who 
look good and/or where there is some question to 
clear up. Other applicants are eliminated by other 


* While a number of companies make home visits, most of the 
present material comes from the experiences of “Bell of Pennsyl- 
vania.” This company has been making home visits for more than 
ten years. Where “company” appears in this article, read “The Bell 
Telephone Company of Pennsylvania.” 


steps in the selection procedure, and there is no need. | 
to visit their homes. Also, it is usually not thought | 
necessary to visit the homes of former employees, ap- | 
plicants who are members of employees’ families, | 
applicants who are well known to the interviewer, and |) 
applicants for house service or cafeteria work. | 


MAKING THE VISIT 


Home visit reports are requested by an employment | 
interviewer or manager. A form similar to the one on | 
the adjoining page is filled out and given to the visitor. | 
At Bell of Pennsylvania most of the applicants are | 
girls about eighteen to twenty years of age. The home | 
visitors generally are young women connected with the | 
personnel department, who are selected because of |} 
their outgoing personalities, their skill in interview- _ 
ing, their knowledge of the different company jobs, |} 
and their interest in home visiting work. Seven visi- | 
tors, working out of the company’s Philadelphia offie- |} 
es, made 4,125 home calls during 1953. About 35% |} 
of their time was devoted to this activity, the rest | 
being spent in other personnel functions including | 
office interviewing. / 

Prior to making a call, the home visitor familiarizes | 
herself thoroughly with the case. Since it is better not | 
to refer to papers or notes during the visit, she fixes | 
in her mind such things as the applicant’ s name, ager] | 


in, and any special items which she may be expected | 
to check or investigate. | 

If possible, a definite appointment is made for the | 
visit. This is a courtesy to the parent, and eliminates — | 
calls at inconvenient times or when no one is at home. © 

The applicant may or may not have prepared the 
parent for the call. At any rate, the visitor explains | 
that she is interested in the applicant and would be | 
glad to answer any questions the family might have || 
about the company. She gets the parent talking about — | | 
the applicant. Her friendly attitude invites confidentesss i 


EXCHANGE OF INFORMATION 


In the employment practice section of its booklet _ i 
entitled “Home Visit and References,” the company |e 
reviews the different items of information to be given |, 
to the parent and to be obtained from him or her dur- a 
ing the course of a typical home visit. This material is |) 
summarized briefly here. | 


Home Visit Report Form 


PREPLACEMENT HOME VISIT REQUEST FORM 70-2-E 


2-16-53 
Requested by 


Name Tel.No. 


Address Date of birth 


Start rate 
School 
Probable date of employmen Hours applicant 
3 Check here 


HOME AND FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Considered for (Title) (Location) 


Father's occupation 


Mother's occupation 
Size of family unit 
Family's attitude 
toward tel.co.&job 


Other significant data 


PREVIOUS WORK EXPERIENCE 
Kind of job 


Working conditions 


hours, supr., etc. 


Attendance and 
punctuality record 


Other spare 
time activities 


SCHOOL HISTORY 


School Course Graduates 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTIONS 


UNDERSTANDS 
Hours __ Importance of punctuality 
Public transportation route 
Good attendance 
UCATIONAL PLANS 
None beyond present school year 
Other, give details 


Doubtful, give details 


HOME RESPONSIBILITIES 
None 
Well defined 
General assistance 


Possibility of interference 


Engaged 
Wedding date set - Give date 
Plans to continue working 


If home visit findings warrant special explanation, indicate here and write briefly on reverse 


| This is the form currently used by the Bell Telephone Company 
_ of Pennsylvania. 

|__ The upper two thirds is filled out by the employment interviewer. 
“The rest, beginning with “TALKED TO,” is completed by the home 
visitor. Additional notes and special information may be recorded 
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on the back side of the form which is blank. The visitor usually makes 
her report immediately after the call to the home. 

The two “case studies” in the box on the next page show how the 
information obtained by the visitor is coordinated with the interviewer's 
findings. 
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Two "Case Studies" 


Here are two typical examples taken from Bell Tele- 
phone's files, 

The following illustrations indicate the value of the 
home visits. 


Case 1—There was some doubt as to whether this 
applicant would be permanent because she had ex- 
pressed, in the employment interview, a desire to con- 
tinue her education. The home visit disclosed that the 
family was in need of the financial aid that the appli- 
cant could offer and that a college education would 


not be financially possible, Thus, in the home visit, 
the question of permanency of the applicant was clari- 
fied and she was employed. 


Case 2—A newly married applicant said she ex- 
pected to work for several years. Her husband was 
contacted in the home visit. He had strong objections 
to his wife’s seeking employment, especially in a job 
that would require her working irregular hours. It was 
felt that the husband's objections were strong enough 
to decrease the likelihood of this applicant's continued 
employment. It was decided, after reviewing this in- 
formation, not to offer employment. 


Information Given the Parent 


In addition to giving specific information about 
the company and about the job, the visitor explains 
the “why” of things and attempts to gain the parent's 
understanding and acceptance. 


e Hours of work. The hours may be irregular. There 
probably will be some nightwork. The applicant might 
be assigned to different offices of the company from 
time to time. 

e Wages and promotion. The starting rate, average 
earnings, and possible increases are explained. So are 
the differences between gross pay and take-home pay. 

e Training and supervision. The parent is assured 
that the company will do everything possible to help 
the new employee get off to a good start and succeed 
on the job. 

e Working conditions. Many items are included 
under this heading: the atmosphere of the office, the 
care provided by the medical department, holidays 
and vacations, attitude of associates, personnel poli- 
cies, and various special company benefits. 

e Transportation. Accessibility, costs, frequency of 
service, ete., are discussed. 

e Attendance. The importance of good telephone 
service to the community is stressed. This means faith- 
ful attendance by all employees. The visitor points 
out how the parent can cooperate with the company 
in keeping tardinesses and absences to a minimum. 


Information Obtained from the Parent 


Since the visitor is a guest in the home, she obtains | 
as much information as possible by observation and — ) 
by listening. She rarely asks direct questions unless — . 
such an approach is invited. But in any event, she | 
attempts to get information in three areas. ey 


e Attitude of the family toward the job and com-_ 
pany. Any hint of disapproval toward either is signifi- | 
cant. If there is some serious objection and if it cannot! 
be overcome, the situation is reviewed carefully intl 
evaluating the applicant as a possible company em- 
ployee. Y 

e Applicant’s home adjustment, What kind of sul 
pervision and how much is the applicant used to? 
How will this affect his or her adjustment to the job?— 


e Special situations. Apparent inconsistencies noted | 
by the interviewer may need to be resolved before a_ | 
decision can be reached. For instance, an eighteen- | 
year-old applicant may report that her family is well | 
off but that she does not care to go to college. The 
home visit may clear up this situation and throw new | 
light on the girl’s motivations in seeking work. 


VALUES CITED 


The visit may uncover things about the applicant— | 
the home and neighborhood environment, or the atti- | 
tude of the family—which will lead to his or her dis- | 
qualification for employment by the company. But | 
more often the visitor's report will simply confirm a 
favorable impression, Additional information, usually 
obtained, may be useful to the supervisor in under- | 
standing the new worker better and in helping in the 
adjustment to the job. | 

The thinking of the telephone company about its | 
home visiting program was expressed by one of its 
representatives as follows: 


“We hire many teen-age girls and our contacts with the 
parents help to establish their confidence in our company | 
as a desirable place to work because of our interest and | 
concern for the welfare of their daughters. . .. With pres- | 
ent labor market conditions, the need for speed } in hiring | 
and the volume of our hiring, many of our home visits | 
are made after hiring. We would prefer making all of them 
before, but when this is not possible, we feel there are | 
so many desirable features that it is worthwhile as a post- 
hiring procedure. . . . In brief, we feel that through the | 
home visits we have been able to eliminate some unlikely | 
applicants, that we get to know our new employees better, — 
and that we have more understanding and support from — | 
their homes than we would have otherwise. Our survival — 
rate is higher and our employees are better motivated. In | 
terms of the benefits obtained, the costs of the program — 
seem reasonable,” i 
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Srernen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Developments in Profit Sharing 


All but one of the fourteen plans analyzed provide that part of the profits be 
deposited in a fund and distributed at a later date 


HE IDEA OF giving workers a share of the profits 
which they have helped to create has long ap- 
pealed to some employers and reformers. For over a 
century and a quarter, profit sharing gained some ad- 
herents in industria] nations, such as the United States, 
England and France. Events arising out of World War 
Il, however, have stimulated the adoption of more 
profit sharing plans than in any period previously. 
During the past decade, too, the form of these profit 
sharing arrangements has undergone radical change. 
Prior to World War II, profits were distributed to 
_ workers in cash at yearly or even more frequent inter- 
vals. This type is known as the current-distribution 
_ profit sharing plan. In 1937! Tux Conyenunce Boarp 
BS Gatto? Silty honk Adéi-peodt: shazing plens 
studied, only two postponed the distribution of profits 
to employees until retirement. 

Tn a later study? of profit sharing, made in 1948, the 
Board found the situation to be drastically changed. 
The current-distribution type of profit sharing was in 

the minority (sixty-seven out of 167 profit sharing 
plans). The more popular type then was the deferred- 

distribution profit sharing plan (one hundred out of 
167 plans, or 60%). 

The structure of these deferred-distribution plans 
differs greatly from that of the current-distribution 
programs previously in the majority. The profits are 

_ deposited in an irrevocable trust, usually with a sepa- 
rate account for each participant. The individual’s ac- 
count is credited with his share of the profits, earnings 
on investments in the fund, and forfeitures. He does 
“not receive the money in his account until some future 
date, such as at retirement, or upon meeting certain 


conditions specified in the plan. 


| 
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DEFERRED- YS CURRENT-DISTRIBUTION PLANS 


_ The emergence of the deferred-distribution plan as 
_ the more popular type is the result of several factors. 
Deferred profit sharing plans have been adopted by 
many employers as a desirable means of providing re- 
tirement benefits without committing the employer to 
| * Profit Sharing Other sn pbeeae? wation Cover- 
ing Wage Dae a tales in pbeonspg 36 gis 4, 1987. 

Non, rroft Sharing for Workers,” Btudice m cromnel Policy, No. 
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a definite schedule of contributions, such as are re- 
quired under a formal pension plan with fixed benefits, 
Profit sharing has also been instituted to supplement 
the pension plan, the benefits of which have become 
inadequate because of the continuing inflationary 
spiral. 

Deferred-distribution profit sharing plang received 
their greatest impetus during World War IL because of 
the tax advantages granted an approved plan. Under 
the federal Internal Revenue Code, revised in 1942, 
the employer can deduct from his taxable income his 
contributions to a qualified plan, but the employee is 
not taxed on his share of the profits until it is made 
available to him. In times of high taxation, such as at 
present, this is a very important advantage for both 
the employer and the employee. 

Another wartime government regulation which fos- 
tered the growth of deferred-distribution profit sharing 
plans was the prohibition of new current-distribution 
plang under the wage and galary control regulations. 


‘Por « more complete discussion of the Internal Revenue Code 
and wage and salary stabilization regulations governing profit shar- 
ing, we “Profit Sharing for Workers,” pp! 9, 10, 

VI 


Some Essentials of Successful Profit Sharing 


In the light of previous surveys the Board has made, 
several basic conclusions may be drawn on the ele- 
ments which should be present if a profit sharing plan 
is to succeed, 

First: The wage scale should be equal to or exceed 
the going rate of the community for similar tasks, 

Second: There should be profits to distribute in 
sufficient amounts to make the employee’s share worth 
while, 

Third: Sound personnel administration ia a requisite 
to « successful profit sharing program. Profit sharing 
is only one factor in » well-rounded industrial relations 
program. Harmonious employer-employee relations 
have been found to be essential to the successful opera~ 
tion of profit sharing plana. 

Fourth: Profit sharing seems to offer the best oppor- 
tunity to increased teamwork and greater efficiency in 
the smaller and medium-sized organizations where the 
individual sees more clearly the connection between 
his own efforts and the profitableness of the enterprise. 
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By August 31, 1946, the BIR had approved 2,508 
deferred-distribution plans in companies employing 
1,312,225 persons. 


PREVALENCE OF PROFIT SHARING 


Since 1946, the Bureau of Internal Revenue has not 
published separate statistics on the number of ap- 
proved profit sharing plans, although combined data 
for pension and profit sharing plans are available on a 
monthly basis. 

Tue ConFERENCE Boarp has just completed a sur- 
vey of fringe benefits, which will soon appear as one 
in its series, Studies in Personnel Policy. Among 405 
companies, representing a broad cross section of Amer- 
ican industry, thirty-nine, or less than one in ten 
(9.6%), share profits with hourly nonexempt em- 
ployees. A somewhat higher percentage of companies 
(sixty-seven out of 411, or 16%) share profits with 
nonexempt salaried employees. Not all companies have 
indicated whether profits are distributed in cash or are 
deferred in a fund. But most of the companies that 
checked the type of profit sharing in force have indi- 
cated that theirs is a deferred-distribution plan. 


NEW PLANS 


To discover what changes have occurred in profit 
sharing plans in the past several years, the Board has 
analyzed the plans of fourteen companies that have 
recently been adopted—the latest in November, 1953. 
These plans, with one exception, provide that at least 
part of the profits are to be deposited in a fund and 
distributed at a later date. 

On the basis of these fourteen companies, it would 
seem that profit sharing is undergoing another change. 
The sample is so small, however, that it cannot be 
stated categorically that these changes apply gener- 
ally. Most of these plans supplement the retirement 
benefit plan and are not a substitute for it. Some of 
them provide that at least a portion of the funds may 
be distributed in cash. The biggest change that seems 
to have occurred is in the types of securities in which 
the profit sharing fund may be invested. More of the 
funds are going into common stocks and other equities, 
rather than into government bonds. 

The tabulation on page 203 gives the main pro- 
visions of these fourteen plans. The following discus- 
sion points out the significant facts regarding these 
provisions. 


Eligibility Requirements 


The majority of these plans include all employees 
fulfilling basic service requirements. But three defi- 
nitely exclude workers covered by a union agreement. 
In contrast, one plan applies only to union employees. 
Three plans restrict eligibility to salaried employees. 

These plans are equally divided among those which 
permit participation of: (1) employees with less than 


one year’s service (this service requirement ranges 
between thirty days and six months); (2) employees 
with one up to five years’ service; and (3) employees 
with five or more years of service. In six plans em-_ 
ployees must have attained a specified age before 
they are eligible (from twenty-one to thirty-five), 
while in one company the employee’s contributions re- 
quired under the plan increase in ratio to the em- 
ployee’s age. 


Employee Contributions 


One significant development in these new plans is 
the number which encourage the employee to save 
through periodic payroll deductions. Six of the four- 
teen, or over two fifths, make provisions for voluntary 
employee contributions. But only three of the six al- 
locate the employee’s share of the profits on the basis 
of his contributions. In the remaining three, the em- 
ployee’s right to share in the profits is not in any way 
affected if he does not save under the plan. 

Five of the six plans that provide for employee con- 
tributions give the employee the option of deciding 
how much money he will save periodically. The mini- 
mum employee contributions permitted range from 
1% to 2% of pay and the maximum from 4% to 6% 
of compensation. The scale of employees’ savings per- 
mitted is different in all six plans. 


How Much for the Employees’ Share? 


All the plans studied provide for a definite profit 
sharing formula. But all have different formulas, al- 
though they have some features in common. Nine of 
the fourteen provide that the employees’ share shall be 
taken from the net operating profits, before deduction 
of either the federal income taxes or of the share- 
holders’ dividends or other earnings on capital. The 
percentage of net profits allocated to the employees in 
these nine companies range from 5% to 30%, as will 
be observed from the following tabulation: A 

Percentage of Net Profits 


Allocated as the Employees’ Number of 
Share Companies 


5% to 15% graduated scale 
10% to 20% graduated scale 
10% SL. A eee 


Profits before taxes and after dividends 
1% :to 6% graduated scale.))0i) 2/05... \. J. eee 1 
%-69%e) to! 10%) graduated scale; . <. .../../.), «eee ee 1 
rb sum plus 5% to 12.5% graduated scale.......... 1 
QO TOR esses s ieieus siscs Rie ale toa goles lant ea eee e eT et 
Lesser of (a) 3% of net profits before taxes or (b) 
25% of profits after taxes and dividends............. 
Under the four plans that provide for the deduction 
of dividend payments before any amount is allocated 
to the employees, the proportion of profits deposited 
to the employees’ fund ranges from 1% to 20%. 
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In two plans, the company’s initial contribution is 
based on the amounts contributed by the employee. 
The company listed first in the tabulation contributes 
a minimum of 50 cents for each dollar of employee 
contributions. In the plan of Bond Stores, Inc., this 
minimum is 20% of the employees’ contributions. In 
these two plans, there are safeguards to prevent too 
large a share from going into the employees’ fund. 

Six plans provide for a graduated scale of employee 
profit sharing geared to the earnings of the company. 
Several examples are given below: 


Employees’ 
Net Earnings Share of Profits 
Textile company Less than $40 M* 5% 
| $40 M to $60 M 6% 
| $60 M to $80 M 1% 
$80 M or more 8% 
Chemical company Ist $10M 5% 
@nd $10 M 10% 
Any profits above $20 M 15% 
Mercantile to $12.5 M None 
$12.5 M to $15 M $625,000 plus 5% 
of excess over 
$12.5 M 
$15 M to $317.5 M $1,125 M plus 
7570 of excess 
over $15 M 
$17.5 M to $20 M $1.75 M plus 10% 
of excess over 
$17.5 M 
Over 320 M $2.5 M plus 12.5% 


of excess over 


$20 M 


* M is used to indicate million throughout the tables in this article. 


Computing the Employee's Share 


The majority of the plans, or nine out of fourteen, 
_ divide the employees’ share of the profits among the 
participants in the ratio that the compensation of the 
individual bears to the aggregate compensation of all 
participants. One company distributes the profits 
solely on the basis of the employees’ deposits; two 
distribute profits on the basis of the participants’ com- 
pensation, but also weight the amount credited to the 
_ employee by his years of service. For example, under 
one plan, that of American Non-Gran Bronze Com- 
pany, the employee is credited with one unit for each 
| $100 compensation received and two units for each 
full year of service. The employee’s share of the profits 
is the ratio that the sum of units to his credit bears to 
| the total units credited to all participants. 

_ The distribution of profits to the credit of indi- 
vidual participants is even more complicated in sev- 
‘ eral other plans. As an illustration, the plan of the 
Bond Stores, Inc., first provides a fixed contribution 
| of 20% of the employee’ s contributions. The company 
} also makes an additional contribution based on a 
| profit sharing formula, one half of which is prorated 
| on the basis of salary. The other half is distributed on 
\ the basis of units—one unit for each $100 salary. After 
) ten years of service, the employee receives one and 
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one-half units; after fifteen years, two units; after 
twenty years, two and one-half units for each $100 
salary. 


Shall Profit Sharing Be Deferred? 


All but one of the plans analyzed in this survey 
provide that at least part of the profits shall be de- 
posited in a fund and distributed at a later date. In 
fact, in ten of the fourteen plans, all the employees’ 
share is deposited in an irrevocable trust, and payment 
is deferred until retirement, death, permanent dis- 
ability, or termination of employment. 

Four plans, however, provide for current distribu- 
tion of at least part of the funds. A bank plan, Com- 
pany No. 11 gives the employee the choice of (1) hav- 
ing his share deferred, (2) having half paid in cash 
and half deferred or (3) of having it all paid in cash.’ 
Another bank, the National City Bank of New York, 
requires that deferred profit sharing shall be applied 
only to employees earning more than $6,000. A hat 
manufacturer’s plan provides that if the employees’ 
share of the profits amounts to more than 8% of the 
total payroll, the balance over 8% is to be distributed 
in cash. 

The Commercial Steel Treating Company has an 
agreement with the United Automobile Workers 
Union, CIO, which provides for two separate profit 
sharing plans. Under the one, profits are distributed 
monthly according to the number of hours worked. 
The other, the deferred-distribution plan, provides for 
the payment of the employees’ share only in the event 
of retirement, disability, death and after ten years’ 
participation in the plan. 


Investment of Funds 


During an inflationary period, investment of the 
profit sharing fund in common stocks permits the 
employees to participate in the general prosperity of 
the country through increased earnings of equity 
shares. Moreover, a major objective of some new 
profit sharing plans is to encourage ownership of the 
employer’s stock by investing the employer’s contribu- 
tion in company shares. Because of these factors, the 
investment policies of these new profit sharing plans 
are considerably more liberal than was found to be 
the case in the Board’s 1948 study. At that time 
comparatively few of the plans permitted investment 
of the funds in the company’s common stock; and in 
most cases where the employer’s shares were bought, 
the funds that might be so invested were limited. 

In only two of the present plans is it specified that 
all the profit sharing fund shall be invested in govern- 
ment bonds. In another two plans, the employees’ 


(Continued on page 202) 
1 There is some doubt as to whether this plan qualifies under Sec- 


tion 165 (a) of the Internal Revenue Code. It has been necessary to 
submit it for approval each year. 


Tnends in Labor Relations 


N HIS MESSAGE to Congress on January 11, 

President Eisenhower recommended a _ govern- 
ment-supervised secret strike vote. The President 
said: “In the employer-employee relationship there is 
nothing which so vitally affects the individual em- 
ployee as the loss of his pay when he is called on strike. 
In such an important decision he should have an op- 
portunity to express his free choice by secret ballot 
held under government auspices.” 

To some people, the President’s recommendation 
caused considerable surprise. Many felt that strike 
authorization by secret ballot was a standard proce- 
dure. One reason for the public’s confusion was that 
during World War II, the Smith-Connolly Act re- 
quired a secret vote under government auspices on the 
employer’s last offer before a strike could be called in 
war production industries. 

Since the end of the war, however, that requirement 
no longer prevails. The only government-mandated 
secret strike ballots are those now required by eight 
states—Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Utah and Wisconsin—and Hawaii. 

Another reason for public confusion is Section 
209 (b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which calls for a 
secret ballot on the employer’s last offer. This section, 
however, applies only to national emergency disputes. 
During the act’s seven-year history, such votes have 
been held in only four labor disputes.” 

Union contracts occasionally contain a provision 
that before the union can strike it must conduct a 
secret strike ballot. Such provisions, however, occur in 
very few of Tur ConFrerENncE Boarp’s file of 8,000 con- 
tracts. 

Many unions hold strike votes at union meetings. 
Sometimes these strike votes are informal. In other 
cases, however, the strike vote procedure is formalized 
and is provided for in the union’s constitution and by- 
laws—the supreme law of the union. 

Tue ConrerENCcE Boarp has analyzed the constitu- 
tions and bylaws of 136 unions that claim a total of 


1In cases involving Michigan and Minnesota, the courts have 
ruled that such ballots do not apply to companies in interstate 
commerce. UAW-CIO vs. O’Brien, 389 U. S. 454, 70 Supreme 
Court 781, 50 ALC 436. State Ex rel Local 474, UAW-CIO vs. Karl 
Finkelnberg & Cranlo Inc. Minnesota Supreme Court 53 N.W. 2nd 
128, 52 ALC 402. 

? Oak Ridge, 1948; maritime industry, August 28-October 11, 
1948; Atlantic Coast longshoremen, November, 1948; nonferrous 
metal industry, November, 1951. 


UNIONS’ STRIKE VOTE PROVISIONS 


15,270,070 members. Of these, seventy-eight are AFL 
unions with a claimed membership of 9,117,211; 
twenty-seven are CIO unions that claim 5,001,907 
members, and thirty-one are unaffiliated unions with a 
claimed membership of 1,150,952. All the unions rep- 
resented are “national” organizations (covering the 
continental United States) or “international” organiza- 
tions (covering the continental United States, Canada, 
and, in some cases, Mexico) . Local union constitutions 
are not included. 


SECRET VOTE IN ONE FOURTH 


Out of the 136 union constitutions analyzed by the 
Board, thirty-two (23.5%) covering 6,394,608 mem- 
bers definitely require a secret-ballot strike vote before 
a strike can be ordered by union officials. Thirty-nine 
other constitutions (28.7%), covering 2,050,583 mem- 
bers, provide for a vote by the membership but do not 
definitely require that it be by secret ballot. Those 
that allow union officials to order strikes without re- 
quiring a membership vote of any kind total thirty 
(22.1%) and cover 5,108,130 members. 

Eight constitutions (5.9%) covering 361,742 mem- 
bers prohibit strikes. These are for unions in govern- 
ment service, and in many cases strikes are forbidden 
by law. The constitutions of the twenty-seven remain- 
ing unions (20.0%), covering a claimed membership 
of 1,355,007, fail to describe strike authorization pro: 
cedure. 

In all the seventy-one constitutions which call for a 
strike ballot, approval by anywhere from a simple 
majority to a three-quarters majority of those casting 
ballots is required before a strike can be called. None 
of these constitutions, however, make any provisions 
whereby workers who are not union members in good 
standing can participate in the strike vote. 

Of the 101 unions that have strike authorization 
procedures in their constitutions, ninety-seven require 
that the national union must approve the local union’s 
strike call before an authorized strike can be initiated. 
Two union constitutions vest authority to call strikes 
in the national organization; two allow the local unions 
to call strikes without first securing national union 
approval. F 

*The Department of Labor lists 215 national or international 


unions in its Directory of Labor Unions in the United States, Bul- 
letin No. 1127. 
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Examples of the various types of strike provisions 
from union constitutions follow. 


Must Have President's Approval 


Of the thirty-two union constitutions that definitely 
require a secret strike vote, thirty also require that 
before the strike can be called it must be approved by 
the national union president or executive board. Such 
a provision, for example, appears in the constitution 


of the CIO Oil Workers Union: 


“Tn the event of a disagreement between a local union 
or local unions and their employers upon any matter 
which in the opinion of the local or locals may result in a 
strike, such local or locals shall call a meeting of said local 
or locals of which every member affected shall be regularly 
notified, to take action thereon. No member shall vote on 
such question unless he is in good standing. 

“Tt is also provided that members in isolated districts 
unable to attend meetings shall be provided an opportunity 
to vote on strike; the secretary of his local shall deliver or 
cause to be delivered a ballot to him, notifying him of the 
time limit. 

“Should three fourths of the affected members voting 
decide on a strike, by secret ballot, the president of the 
local union or presidents of local unions, shall in conjunc- 
tion notify the international president of the cause of the 
matter in dispute. .. . 

“The president of the international union shall investi- 
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gate or cause an investigation to be immediately made of 
the matter at issue and endeavor to adjust the difficulty. If 
his efforts should prove futile he shall take such immediate 
steps as he may deem necessary in notifying the inter- 
national executive council and if a majority of said council 
shall decide that a strike is necessary such union or unions 
shall be authorized to order a strike... .” 


Strike Can Be Declared in "Emergency" 


Two of the union constitutions that provide for a 
secret ballot also provide that in an “emergency” the 
national officers can declare a strike before the strike 
is authorized by the local unions. The two unions with 
this provision are the CIO Automobile Workers and 
the AFL Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers. The 
CIO Automobile Workers’ provision reads: 


“In cases of great emergency, when the existence of the 
international union is involved, together with the economic 
and social standing of our membership, the international 
president and the international executive board shall have 
authority to declare a general strike within the industry 
by a two-thirds vote of the international executive board 
whenever in their good judgment it shall be deemed proper 
for the purpose of preserving and perpetuating the rights 
and living standards of the general membership of our 
international union, provided under no circumstances shall 
it call such a strike until approved by a referendum vote 
of the membership.” 


Constitutional Provisions for Union Membership Strike-Authorization Votes by 136 National and 
International Unions Covering Claimed Membership of 15,270,070 


CONTAIN 
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Table 1: Types of Strike Authorization Provisions Included in 136 National and International 
Union Constitutions with a Claimed Membership of 15,270,070 | 


Total Per Claimed Claimed Claimed 
Total Union Membership Cent No. of Membership No. of Membership No. of Membership 
Provisions Regarding Strikes Constitutions Per Cent Claimed by of AFL of AFL cio of CIO Unaffil- of Unaffiliated 
Analyzed Unions Workers Unions Unions Unions Unions iated - Unions ~ 

Covered ony Covered Covered Unions Covered 

Pirin 
Total 136 100.2 15,270,070 100 78 9,117,211 27 5,001,907 31 1,150,952 - 
Require a secret strike : 
vote by members 32 23.5 6,394,608 41.9 21 4,304,479 uf 2,076,107 4 14,022 


Require strike vote but 

do not specify that it 

be by secret ballot 39 28.7 2,050,583 13.4 20 1,573,922 6 247,330 13 229,331 
Allow officers to call 

strikes without mem- 


bership vote of any kind 30 22.1 5,108,130 33.5 15 2,133,647 10 2,167,470 5 807,013 
Constitution _ prohibits 
strikes 8 5.9 361,742 2.4 5 311,000 0 0 3 50,742 


No provision governing 
strikes in national 
union constitution Q7 19.9 1,355,007 8.9 17 794,163 4 511,000 6 49,844 — 


Table 2: National and Local Union Authorization of Strikes 
as Provided by 136 Union Constitutions 


Total AFL clo Unaffiliated 
Provisions Regarding Strikes ‘ancnincanylanatelaiaveenactabatnigticasern insti escenario es 
Number Claimed Number Claimed Number Claimed Number Claimed 
of Unions Membership of Unions Membership of Unions Membership of Unions Membership 
Total union constitutions analyzed 136 15,270,070 78 9,117,211 27 5,001,907 31 1,150,952 
Total unions with strike authoriza- 
tion provisions in constitutions 101 13,553,321 56 8,012,048 23 4,490,907 22 1,050,366 ° 
Local and national union must 
both authorize strikes 97 13,023,321 54 7,882,048 21 4,090,907 22 1,050,366 
Local union may authorize 
strikes without national union | 
approval 2 500,000 1 100,000 1 400,000 0 0. 
National president or executive if 
board of national] union may Z| 
authorize strikes without local 
union approval 2 30,000 1 30,000 1 8 0 ‘0 
Constitution prohibits strikes 8 361,742 5 311,000 0 0 3 50,742 
No strike authorization provision ; 
in constitution 27 1,355,007 17 794,163 4 511,000 6 49,844 


® Membership figure for the CIO United Transport Service Employees not available. 


No National Union Approval Required present and voting shall be necessary to declare a strike. 


One constitution with a secret-strike vote provision . . - there shall be no strike until representatives of the 


international union or of the regional director (and, in 
cases involving units of an amalgamated local, the officers. 
of such local also) have had an opportunity to intercede. 
in the matter. The international union does not assume 


does not require specific approval by national union 
officers before a strike can be called. This provision 
appears in the constitution of the AFL Automobile 


Workers: any legal responsibility or obligation in connection with. 
“Whenever any difficulty arises . . . incident to the any strike. Nothing herein contained concerning the man-. 
conditions of employment, the local union involved may ner of calling strikes shall affect the legality or validity. 
call a strike at a special or regular meeting upon notice to of a strike with respect to the employer against whom the: 
all members of intention to conduct a strike vote at such local union has instituted such strike in accordance with: 
meeting. A two-thirds vote, by secret ballot, of those its own adopted procedure.” 


MANAGEMENT RECORD. 
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NO SECRET VOTE SPECIFIED 


The constitutions of thirty-nine unions provide for 
a strike vote but do not specify whether the vote is to 
be secret or not. Most of these constitutions are vague 
as to the manner of voting on a strike proposal. An 
example is the following provision from the constitu- 
tion of the United Mine Workers Union, District 50: 


“No strike action shall be taken which does not comply 
with existing laws and before it has been approved by a 
majority of the workers involved, and no strike shall take 
place without first obtaining approval thereof from the 
| _ administrative officer of District 50.” 


Four of the thirty-nine constitutions which provide 
for a membership vote but do not specify a secret 
ballot, do specify that the voting shall be a “refer- 

|, endum ballot.” In some cases, it is clear what is meant 
by the referendum ballot. The AFL Masters, Mates 
and Pilots’ constitution spells it out this way: “No 
such strike shall be called until all members ashore 
and afloat and in port shall, by referendum ballot by 
a majority, vote in favor of a strike.” The unaffiliated 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers’ constitution refers 
to a referendum strike vote in this language: “Such 
_ question [of striking] shall be decided by referendum 
vote, notice of such referendum to be posted three 
_ days in advance, vote to be by ballot, and polls to be 
open not less than eight hours.” In the other two 
cases, the constitutions merely mention referendum 
vote without spelling out what is meant. 


| NO STRIKE VOTE SPECIFIED 
| Thirty constitutions do not require that there shall 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


_ be any type of membership vote before a strike can be 
| called. Of these, twenty-eight require that the local 
union’s strike proposal must be approved by the na- 
tional union before a strike can be called. This type 
of provision appears in the AFL’ Hat Workers’ con- 
stitution: 


. 
| 
| 
| 


“No local union and no joint board shall declare any 
strike without consent or approval of the general executive 
board [of the international union]. The general executive 
board may veto any proposed strike and such veto shall 
be binding and conclusive.” 


The other two constitutions that do not specify any 
form of membership strike vote vest authority to de- 
' clare strikes in the national officers and make no men- 
tion of strike approval by the local union or member- 
_ ship. The CIO United Transport Service Employees’ 
_ constitution, for example, provides: “He [the president 
_ of the national union] shall have the power to authorize 
strikes.” This union’s constitution has no other provi- 

_ sion governing strikes. 


CONSTITUTION FORBIDS STRIKES 


i‘ Strikes are forbidden by the constitutions of eight 
“national unions, all of which have jurisdiction over 
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government workers. Such a nonstrike provision, for 
example, appears in the constitution of the AFL Inter- 
national Association of Firefighters: 


“We shall not strike or take active part in any sympa- 
thetic strike, since the work of fire fighters is different from 
that performed by any other workers, as we are employed 
to perform the duties of protecting the lives and property 
of communities in case of fire or other serious hazards.” 

JAMES J. BAMBRICK, JR. 
Grorce H. Haas 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Personnel Briefs 
Testing of Clerical Workers Is Widespread 


“Testing as Applied to Office Workers” is the title of 
a comprehensive report recently issued, covering a 
survey made by the Office Executives Association of 
New York. Summarizing the experience of 300 com- 
panies in the New York City area, this sixteen-page 
report provides information regarding the number and 
types of companies using testing in the employment 
and promotion of office workers; the experience and 
results of these companies over a period of years; and 
data regarding how the tests are administered, evalu- 
ated and used. 

A highlight of the report is a compilation of indi- 
vidual experiences by ten major trade groups, pro- 
viding specific data regarding the use of testing pro- 
cedures by manufacturing, insurance, advertising and 
printing, service industries, food and drug, sales and 
distribution, textile, and miscellaneous organizations. 

Copies of this report are available at $2 and may 
be secured by addressing the Office Executives Asso- 
ciation of New York, 33 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, New York. 


Central Service-Award Meeting or Several? 


In multi-unit companies, is the service-award dinner 
held at a central location, or at the various plants or 
offices? If an annual meeting is held at a central lo- 
cation, does the company pay expenses incurred by 
members in attending it? 

The industrial relations director of a company with 
headquarters in the Chicago area made a brief survey 
to answer these questions. Of twelve companies hay- 
ing twenty-five year clubs or a similar service recogni- 
tion organization, he found that none holds an annual 
meeting at a central location to which all club mem- 
bers in the country are invited. 

One company, however, holds an annual national 
meeting to which employees are invited the year they 
become eligible for membership in the service club 
and every fifth year thereafter. The company pays all 
expenses—transportation, living expenses and enter- 
tainment—of those invited to attend. 


Labor Press Highlights 


TWO-WAY wage guarantee will be sought by 

the United Automobile Workers, CIO in their 
1955 negotiations with the auto companies, according 
to the Flint Weekly Review (UAW-CIO). One phase 
of the guarantee will call for a minimum weekly wage 
of forty hours each week an employee starts work or 
fails to receive advance notice of a layoff. This part of 
the guarantee, explains the UAW, is like call-in pay 
on a weekly basis. The other phase of the guarantee 
covers seniority workers who have received advance 
notice of a layoff. For them, the Flint Review reports 
that the UAW will seek a guarantee of pay “in 
amounts sufficient to enable them to maintain the 
same living standards as when fully employed.” The 
duration of the guarantee for an individual employee 
will be based on total weeks of seniority, minus any 
weeks for which he may have received guaranteed lay- 
off payments. The maximum duration of the guarantee 
will be fifty-two weeks. 

The UAW’s elaboration of its guaranteed annual 
wage demand is contained in a special pamphlet issued 
at its recent education conference in Chicago in April.1 
The UAW emphasizes, however, that its bargaining 
position on coverage, actual weekly benefits and em- 
ployer costs will not be prepared until late this year. 

Most of the new information released by the UAW 
pertains to methods of financing its demand. The 
union points out that, under its plan, the supplemental 
payments for short workweeks will be on a pay-as-you- 
go basis and completely independent of the cost of 
guaranteed payments for full-week layoffs. 

To finance full-week layoffs, the UAW plan relies on 
both pay-as-you-go payments and contributions to a 
reserve trust fund. Payments into the reserve fund 
would be at a “contribution rate” set at a specified 
percentage of “base payroll.” The “base payroll,” ex- 
plains the UAW, would be the highest number of man- 
hours worked during a specified period times the cur- 
rent average straight-time hourly wage rate. But, in 
the event of layoffs, payments would be made on a 
pay-as-you-go basis up to a specified percentage of the 
company’s current payroll. If the cost of layoff pay- 
ments exceeded the percentage of current payroll, then 
the guaranteed payments would be made from the 
trust fund. If the cost of layoff payments were less 


* For background and a report of earlier UAW statements on this 
guaranteed wage plan see “Guaranteed Wages—The New Look,” 
Management Record, Jan., 1954, p. 2. 
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than the specified percentage of current payroll, then — 
the employer would continue to make payments into — 


the reserve fund up to “the contribution rate” or the 


amount necessary to bring the reserve fund to an 


agreed upon level, “whichever is less.” In any case, 
the UAW explains that the employer’s maximum lia- 
bility for combined pay-as-you-go and reserve-fund 


payments would be limited to a percentage of current 


payroll. (See outline of plan below.) 

“Tf layoffs are avoided during the early stages of the 
plan,” explains the UAW pamphlet, “the only cost to 
the employer will be the cost involved in the accumu- 


lation of the reserve fund. His incentive to stabilize — 


will be the difference between his contribution rate and 
his maximum liability percentage. Once the reserve 


has been built up to the required level, the full range 
between zero and his maximum liability percentage of 
payroll will act as an incentive to stabilize.” 


UAW-CIO’S OUTLINE OF GUARANTEED WAGE PLAN 


"|, THE GUARANTEE 


“A. Guarantee 


“(1) All workers able to work and available for work 


will be guaranteed forty straight-time hours of work or pay 


at their regular wage rates for every week, unless notified 


in advance that they are to be laid off for the entire week. 
The pay guarantee for pieceworkers will be forty times their 
previous average straight-time earnings if given less than 


forty straight-time hours of work during any week or if not 


notified in advance of a full-week layoff. 


(2) When such advance notice is given, seniority workers — 


will receive guarantee payments for each full week of layoff 
in amounts sufficient to enable them to maintain the same 
living standards as when fully employed. 
“B. Coverage 

“All workers will be covered by the forty-hour guarantee. 


“All workers who have seniority status, including those ~ 


who acquire seniority after the plan becomes effective, will 
be covered by the guarantee against full-week layoffs. 
“C, Duration of Guarantee Payments 

“(1) The forty-hour guarantee will be effective for every 


week in which the worker is called in, or for which no prior — 


notice of full-week layoff has been given. 


S 
“(2) The guarantee against full-week layoffs will be effec- 


tive for up to fifty-two consecutive weeks of such layoff. 
“(3) The duration of guarantee payments for full-week 


layoffs for an individual worker will be a ratio [sic] of the - 
total of the number of weeks from the date he acquired senior-_ 
ity to the effective date of the plan, plus the number of 


weeks for which he received compensation (except guarantee 
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payments for full-week layoffs) after the plan becomes effec- 
tive. 
“Duration for a worker who acquires seniority after the 


| plan becomes effective will be based on the number of weeks 
| for which he receives such compensation after he acquires 


seniority. 

(4) When a worker is recalled after a layoff, he will be 
entitled when next laid off to the unused balance of guaran- 
tee weeks at the time of recall, plus a ratio of the number of 
weeks for which he received compensation following his last 
recall. 

“D. Unemployment Compensation 

“The employer’s liability for guarantee payments to any 
worker for any week will be reduced by an amount equal to 
the basic state unemployment compensation benefit which 
the worker is entitled to receive for that week. Special pro- 
vision will be made with respect to the dependents’ allow- 
ances paid under some state laws. 


“E. Availability for Other Work 


(1) Unless otherwise directed by the employer, a worker 
laid off for a full week will be required to register with the 
state employment service and to accept suitable employ- 
ment. 

“(2) Standards of ‘suitability’ will be specified by the 
agreement, without regard to any standards that may be pro- 
vided in the state unemployment compensation laws, in order 
to protect workers against pressure to accept jobs paying sub- 
standard wages, having substandard working conditions, etc. 

“ (8) If a laid-off worker who takes a suitable job with 


' another employer fails in any week to earn an amount equal 


to his regular earnings with the guaranteeing employer, the 
latter will make up the difference. 
“(4) A laid-off worker who takes a suitable job with an- 


other employer will remain eligible to receive guarantee 
_ payments, if and when again unemployed, for a period of time 
»| beyond the time when his guarantee payments would have 


ceased if he had not found other employment. 


"Il. FINANCING 


_ “A. Cost of Short Workweeks 


“Costs arising out of short. workweeks, or failure to notify 
workers in advance of a full-week layoff, will be met by the 
employer on a pay-as-you-go basis and will not be credited 
against his maximum liability. 


_ “B. Cost of Full-Week Layoffs 


“Payments for full-week layoffs will be met by the 
employer on a pay-as-you-go basis up to a specified maxi- 
mum percentage of his current payroll. 


| “CO. Reserve Trust Fund 


“(1) The employer will be required to make contributions 
to establish and maintain a reserve trust fund to meet costs 
of full-week layoffs in excess of the percentage of his current 
payroll specified in II, B above. 

“(2) The employer will be required to build the reserve 
trust fund up to and to maintain it at a specified percentage 


_ of his ‘base payroll.’ (The ‘base payroll’ will be the highest 
_ number of man-hours worked in the bargaining unit during 


any of a specified number of calendar years immediately pre- 
ceding the annual review of the fund, multiplied by the cur- 
rent average straight-time hourly wage rate.) 

“(3) A ‘contribution rate’ will be specified, in terms of a 


fixed percentage of ‘base payroll,’ sufficient to bring the re- 
-serve up to the required level within a specified period. 
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“(4) The employer’s maximum liability for current (pay- 
as-you-go) payments for full-week layoffs plus contributions 
to the trust fund will be limited to the percentage of his cur- 
rent payroll specified in II, B above. The cost of current 
guarantee payments will be the first charge against this per- 
centage, with the trust fund, if contributions are due it, get- 
ting the remainder up to the ‘contribution rate’ or the 
amount due, whichever is less. 

“(5) After the reserve reaches the required level, further 
contributions will be required to be made into the trust 
fund only (a) to replace withdrawals from the fund, (b) to 
adjust to increases in the ‘base payroll’ resulting from in- 
creases in employment, or wage rates, or both, and (c) to ad- 
just to unemployment compensation law amendments or 
changes in the terms of reinsurance which would have the 
effect of increasing the potential liabilities of the reserve 
fund. Such further contributions will be made at the ‘con- 
tribution rate.’ 

“(6) Provision will be made for reducing the required 
size of the reserve fund below the originally specified level 
based on (a) decreases in the ‘base payroll,’ (b) increases in 
unemployment compensation benefits and duration, or both, 
and (c) increases in amounts available under reinsurance. 

“(7) Reduction of the actual reserve, when warranted, 
will be accomplished by temporarily reducing the maximum 
percentage of current payroll specified under IT, B above. Ex- 
cess monies in the trust fund, above the amount required, will 
also be permitted to be used to pay reinsurance premiums. 

“(8) The adequacy of the reserve will be reviewed an- 
nually by the joint board of administration (see III, A be- 
low) in the light of the specified factors. 

(9) The employer will be permitted, at his option, to 
make additional contributions to the trust fund reserve over 
and above the ‘contribution rate’ for the purpose of anticipat- 
ing or averaging over good and bad years his pay-as-you-go 
liabilities for full-week layoffs. Such additional contributions 
will be earmarked for use in meeting pay-as-you-go liabilities 
only and will not be considered in the annual review of the 
adequacy of the fund. 


"IL ADMINISTRATION 


“A. Joint Board and Committees 

“(1) The guarantee will be administered by a joint board 
of administration composed of employer and union repre- 
sentatives in equal numbers plus an impartial chairman to 
break deadlocks. 

“(2) Joint plant and regional committees, composed of 
employer and union representatives only, will be established 
in multiplant corporations and under pooled plans, to the 
extent necessary. 

“B. Functions of Joint Board 

“In addition to its other functions, the joint board of ad- 
ministration will interpret the guarantee agreement and will 
decide all questions involving eligibility for guarantee pay- 
ments, including the amount and duration of the payments 
due any worker, whether work offered him is suitable work, 
etc. The board will make its own independent determinations 
in accordance with the provisions of the guarantee agree- 
ment and will not be bound by any determination or finding 
made under state unemployment compensation laws.” 


Haroip Stimeerirz 
Division of Personnel Administration 


Severance Pay Today 


LTHOUGH the first widespread use of severance 
pay plans in this country was a product of the 
depression of the Thirties, severance pay also has a 
place in a period of high employment. A dynamic in- 
dustrial economy always has a certain amount of labor 
displacement, and interest in ways of handling these 
severances has risen in recent years as a part of indus- 
try’s growing concern with employee security plans in 
general. 

A recent Conference Board survey found that 40% 
of 410 companies surveyed provide severance pay for 
salaried employees; 14% of 404 companies give it to 
wage earners.! This is an increase over the situation 
in 1940, when only 6.4% of 312 companies surveyed 
by the Board had severance pay for hourly employees, 
and 33.5% of 367 companies had it for salaried per- 
sonnel.? 

As part of its continuing study of employee security 
plans, Taz Conrerence Boarp recently gathered spe- 
cific information from 103 companies that have formal 
severance pay plans. This information was analyzed to 
determine, among other points, which dismissed em- 
ployees get severance pay and how much they get. 


WHO GETS SEVERANCE PAY? 


Along with the trend in other types of employee 
benefit programs, the current tendency in severance 
pay plans is to narrow the gap between the treatment 
of hourly and salaried employees. Out of ninety-four 
companies employing both hourly and salaried per- 
sonnel, only eighteen restrict eligibility to salaried em- 
ployees. Also in line with this general trend is the 
fact that length-of-service requirements are low. Three 
fourths of the plans have a service requirement of 
one year or less. 

The causes for which companies are currently giving 
severance pay represent a liberalization of company 
practices found in previous studies made by the Board. 
Among the plans surveyed, it was found that sever- 
ance pay is given because of physical incapacity, in- 
efficiency, military service, retirement and death. Some 
companies even give severance pay to employees who 
quit or are dismissed for cause, but most of these 
plans are union negotiated. On the other hand, about 

+“Fringe Benefit Packages,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 148, 
1954, now in press. 


?“Personnel Practices in Factory and Office,” Studies in Person- 
nel Policy, No. 23, 1940. 
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a third of the companies grant severance pay only for 
causes beyond the control of the individual, and in 


seven companies it is given only when a plant or — 


division is permanently shut down. 


HOW MUCH SEVERANCE PAY? 


All but seven of the 103 companies surveyed provide — 


a severance allowance graduated according to the em- 
ployee’s length of service. Some graduated plans set 


up length-of-service groups (such as from one to five — 


years’ service; from five to eight years’ service, etc.) 
and give the same number of weeks’ pay to all em- 
ployees in the same service group. 

Others compute the allowance by multiplying some 
portion of the employee’s pay by his years of service 
(such as one week’s pay for each year of service), 
while some give additional wéight to long service. For 


instance, a company might give one week’s pay for — 
each of the first five years of service, two weeks’ pay — 


for each of the second five years of service, and three 
weeks’ pay for each year of service beyond the tenth 
year. Thus a dismissed employee with twelve years’ 
service would get twenty-one weeks’ pay. 

Some plans also include the employee’s age as a 
factor in determining his severance pay, so that older 


employees get a larger allowance proportionately than — 


younger employees with the same length of service 
record. The majority of the companies with graduated _ 
severance pay for both hourly and salaried employees 
provide the same scale of payments for each class. 
Seven companies give a small payment (usually two 


weeks’ earnings) to all dismissed employees me | 


of length of service. 


For both hourly and salaried employees, the mini- | 
mum severance allowance established by the majority 


of plans is one week’s pay. For employees with ten 
years’ service or less, the most prevalent severance 
allowance is approximately one week’s pay for each 
year of service. However, many companies give less 
than this, especially to hourly employees; some com- 
panies give more. 

For longer-service employees, there is a very wide 


range of severance allowances. This is because some — 


companies set the maximum length of service on 
which the allowance may be computed at a very low 
level, while others set it very high. Still others do not 


have any maximum service level. The allowances pro- 


( Lites 
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vided for long-service employees are so varied that it 
is impossible to generalize about them. 

Nearly three fourths of the graduated plans provide 
for payment of the severance allowance in a lump sum. 
This brings up the question of whether the employee 
should be required to repay the company if he is re- 
called before the entire time has passed for which he 
has been paid. Most companies do not require a re- 
hired employee to repay any portion of the severance 
pay. Seventy-five per cent of them consider the re- 
hired worker who has received severance pay as a new 

_ employee. 
EXPERIENCE 


Most companies have been pleased with the opera- 
tion of their severance pay plans. The chief advantage, 
say these employers, is the effect on morale of both 
the separated employees and those remaining. Under 
the most favorable circumstances, severance of em- 
ployment is unpleasant for management and for the 
worker, especially if a long-service employee is in- 
volved. If dismissal is inevitable, however, the worker 

_will take it in better spirit if he receives severance 
_pay. The presence of such a plan is also visible evi- 


Brief4 Cu 


Pension Changes 


Thompson Products, Inc. has announced a new sup- 
plementary pension plan for salaried employees. The 
plan includes a guaranteed minimum pension of $125 
a month, the same as for hourly employees. The new 
program provides for a retirement benefit of 36% of 
pay, averaged over the highest five of the last ten 
years of employment if the employee has had thirty 
years’ service. Reduced: benefits will be provided for 

employees who retire with less service. The pension is 
made up of (1) the Social Security benefit, (2) the 
benefits under the contributory insured plan and (3) 
an amount sufficient to bring the total pension up to 
36% of pay from the new noncontributory supple- 
-Mmentary trust fund. 
The plan also provides for a disability pension of $50 
a month to employees at the age of fifty who have 
ten years’ service. 


* * * 


. General Petroleum Corporation is now offering 
‘women employees the opportunity of working until 
their sixty-fifth birthday. Until 1950, their retirement 
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dence of the company’s concern for its employees. This 
assurance gives the employees on the active payroll a 
greater sense of security. 

Another advantage is the beneficial effect of a sev- 
erance pay plan upon community relations. If the em- 
ployees believe that they are being fairly treated and 
the company has retained the good will of ex-employ- 
ees, these facts will be known to the community and 
enhance the company’s reputation as a good place to 
work. 

Even in a period of high employment, relatively 
large sums of money may be expended for severance 
pay. In 1952, the average allowance in forty-three 
companies which made payments for this purpose was 
$356 per employee. 

In addition to tabular analyses and discussion of 
the various features of severance pay plans, the 
Board’s study on this subject contains the texts of a 
number of representative plans.1 


Lots E. Forpr 
Division of Personnel Administration 


* “Severance Pay Plans,” Studies in Personnel Policy, No. 141, 
1954. 


OTHER BENEFITS 


age was fifty-five. On September 1, 1950, the normal 
retirement was lifted to sixty for women entering the 
plan after that date. On and after J anuary 1, 1954, the 
normal retirement age for women who become partici- 
pants is sixty-five years of age. 


News on Negotiated Plans 


A single nationwide pension fund is the objective 
of the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Interna- 
tional Union, AFL. A standard schedule of employer 
contributions will be sought in all union contracts, and 
pension benefits will be based on the worker’s earnings 
in his “productive years.” The union’s 160,000 mem- 
bers in all parts of the country would be covered if 
the union is successful in securing these contracts. The 
pension plan would be under the joint administration 
of the union and the baking industry. As envisioned, it 
would provide for transfer of pension credits if a work- 
er changed jobs. A year’s actuarial study would be 
made before the inauguration of the plan. 

The decision to try for a unified, industry-wide pen- 
sion plan is the result of the success of the union’s 
nationwide welfare plan put into effect in 1953. 
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The United Plumbers and Pipe Fitters, AFL, is also 
studying health and welfare plans to determine the 
union’s future course of action, and to help locals set 
up funds which will give them the best benefits pos- 
sible at the least cost. The union has engaged an actu- 
arial consultant to make the investigation. 

* * * 


Six Detroit companies in several types of industries 
signed an area-wide pension agreement with the 
United Automobile Workers, CIO. The pension bene- 
fits follow the pattern set in the automobile industry— 
$1.75 monthly for each year of service up to a maxi- 
mum of $52.50 monthly, exclusive of Social Security. 
The plan also provides for the transfer of pension cred- 
its among the participating employers. Approximately 
600 workers are employed in the six concerns. 


Thrift and Investment 


The International Harvester Company in its proxy 
statement dated April 2, 1954, reports that its em- 
ployees’ common stock subscription plan of 1953, offer- 
ing 568,000 shares of Harvester common, was over- 
subscribed. A total of 17,746 employees, about 21.6% 
of those eligible, participated and subscribed for 
795,524 shares. Because of the oversubscription, it was 
necessary to reduce the number of shares on an allo- 
cation basis under a formula which affected all sub- 
scriptions equitably, except that all subscribers of five 
shares or less received their full subscription. 

* * * 


A profit sharing and stock purchase agreement has 
been negotiated by the Fischer and Porter Company 
and an independent union. Under the terms of the 
agreement half of the net profits are distributed among 
the employees in ratio to their earnings. Profit pay- 
ments are made monthly, but the distribution is ad- 
justed each succeeding month, with a final adjustment 
at the end of the fiscal year. Any overpayments to 
employees in one year may be recovered out of the 
first profits distributable to employees during the 
next year. 

The agreement further stipulates that 40% of the 
employees’ share of the profits shall be withheld and 
used to buy the company’s authorized but unissued 
“participating preference shares.” The stock is deliv- 
ered to employees each quarter. 

* * * 


Men and women of Eastman Kodak have $25,932,- 
240 in their savings accounts in the Eastman Savings 
and Loan Association—an increase of more than $2 
million in a year. At the end of 1953, Kodak people 
had over $20 million in mortgage loans and $833,000 
in modernization loans. Members of the association 
were paid more than a half million dollars in dividends. 


Several pension plans that have a thrift feature | 
recently come to the attention of Taz CoNFER! 
Boarp. The retirement plan of the L. 5. Ayres 
Company, a department store in Indianapolis, 
vides for a past-service pension based on a def 
formula, and a future-service benefit which dep 
on the profits of the store. In addition, the empl 
may save through payroll deductions from 2% to 
of pay to increase his benefits. The company give 
amount equal to 25% of the employee’s savings. 

* * * 


Giddings & Lewis Machine Tool Company of I 
du Lac, Wisconsin, has an insured noncontribu 
plan. In addition, the employee may contribute | 
1% to 3% of earnings. For each dollar of empl 
savings, the company adds 25 cents. 


Insurance Programs 


Safeway Stores, Incorporated, has announce 
group insurance program consisting of graduated 
insurance ranging from $2,000 to $40,000 and disak 
benefits of from $18 to $50 a week, depending upor 
employees’ earnings. The daily hospital room- 
board benefit is $11 a day for seventy days, wi 
miscellaneous benefit of $220, plus 75% of che 
above that amount to a maximum of $1,000. Then 
mum surgical benefit is $300. The plan also prov 
major medical expense benefits of $5,000 and | 
benefits of the same amount. 

Dependents are also covered by hospital, sur 
and polio benefits. 

* * * 


Increased insurance benefits have been negoti 
by Republic Aviation Corporation and the Inte 
tional Association of Machinists, AFL. Hospital rc 
and-board benefits for employees and their depenc 
have been increased from $8 to $12 a day. Sur 
benefits have been expanded to include emplo: 
dependents, and the yearly ceiling of $1,600 per fa 
member for hospital confinement has been remc 
Republic continues to pay the entire cost of 
insurance program. 


Expanded Internal Revenue Bill Voted by Housé 


The most comprehensive revision in the Int 
Revenue Code was voted by the House of Represe 
tives on March 18 and has gone to the Senate, w 
is holding hearings on the bill. Many phases of 
present law on pension and profit sharing plans - 
been revised under the House bill. 

F. Beatrice BRowEr 
Division of Personnel Administre 
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Review of Labor Statistics 


ONSUMER PRICES were virtually unchanged in 
C February, according to Tae ConrErRENCE Boarp’s 
index for thirty-nine United States cities. The index 
showed an insignificant dip of only 0.1%. This stands 
in contrast to the increase of 0.7% in the January 
index. The February index was 183.8, just 0.2% below 


the record high of 184.1 (January, 1939 = 100) 


reached in September, 1953. 

The food index moved down 0.6% during the month 
from mid-January to mid-February. Lower prices for 
pork, ham, eggs, carrots, cabbage, and lettuce con- 


' tributed to this decline. Fractionally lower prices were 


reported for round steak, butter, onions, margarine, 
and shortening. Bacon, macaroni and coffee were 
higher. 

The largest increase of any component over the 
month was the 0.6% advance in housing. Rents were 
reported higher in Boston and Detroit (cities surveyed 
monthly) , as well as in nine of the ten cities surveyed 
in this quarter. Only the index for Dallas showed no 
increase. 

The fuel index, which rose 1.0% from December to 
January, showed no change in February. Clothing 
moved downward a negligible 0.1%, responding to a 
slight change in the men’s clothing index. Women’s 
clothing showed no change. 

The February sundries index was 0.3% higher than 
in January. City indexes rose in Boston and Philadel- 
phia, which are surveyed monthly, and in five of the 
ten quarterly cities. 

During the last year, consumer prices have risen 
an average of 2.7%. In February, 1953, the index stood 
at 179.0, as compared with 183.8 for this February’s 
figure. The largest increase in this period was a rise of 
6.3% in the housing index. Sundries moved up 5.9%, 
while fuel rose 0.9%. The gas subgroup of the fuel in- 
dex showed a 3.7% advance since February, 1953. 

Food, however, has risen only 0.5% since last year, 


_while clothing shows a slight decline of 0.2%. The 


housefurnishing component has fallen 1.1%. 

As compared with 100 cents in January, 1939, the 
dollar in February, 1954, was worth only 54.4 cents. 
Although food prices have somewhat stabilized dur- 


_ ing the last year, the total food dollar, when compared 


with January, 1939, has shrunk to 43.5 cents. The 
housewife gets comparatively more for her money in 
the other components. The accompanying chart shows 


_ that the housing dollar is worth more than any of the 
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others (73.0 cents). Fuel follows at 70.4 cents, and 
clothing and housefurnishings are 66.5 cents and 61.4 
cents, respectively. The dollar, when used to purchase 
items in the sundries index, is worth only 54 cents. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Unemployment rose slightly from February to 
March, reaching a total of 3.7 million, according to 
latest Census Bureau figures. This increase was the 
smallest since last October, when unemployment began 
to rise. Although unemployment usually decreases in 
March, Census Bureau officials interpreted this small 
rise as a sign that the sharp upward trend was “level- 
ing off.” The unemployment in March was attributed 
to (1) a late Easter, which delayed normal spring 
buying; (2) bad weather, which held down farm em- 
ployment; and (3) a continued drop in factory pay- 
rolls. 

In addition to the 3.7 million reported out of work 
in March, there were about 235,000 workers on tem- 
porary layoff from their jobs, but with definite instrue- 
tions to return to work within thirty days. This num- 
ber was about the same as in February. 

About 5.87% of all civilian workers were jobless in 
March, the same as in February. 

Total civilian employment showed a small rise, ad- 
vancing from 60,055,000 in February to 60,100,000 in 


Purchasing Value of the Consumers’ Dollar, 
February, 1954 
January, 1939, Dollar=100 cents 
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Consumers’ Price Indexes for Cities Surveyed Quarterly 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


ri Index Numbe Pi 
Jane T0380 = 100 eee: a Jan, 1099 = 100 Changes 
i 2 
= Nov. 1958 | Feb. 1958 ; Nov. 1958 | Feb. 1 
Feb. 1954 | Nov. 1958 | Feb. 1953 to to Feb. 1954 | Nov. 1958 | Feb. 1958 to to 
Feb. 1954 | Feb. 1954 Feb. 1954 | Feb. 1 
Akron Richmond 
A ERROR a 287.1] 286.9| 283.5 |} +0.1| +1.5] Food .............. 254.3 | 252.8] 951.2 || +0.6| 41 
PIDUBIES cit chaos: 154.8 154.2 140.9 +0.4 +9.9 Housing She orale afeamrenhe IST 183.7 130.1 4+2.5 +65 
RODRIDIE A Gahtiaiors irises 151.4 152.2 152.3 —0.5 —0.6 | Clothing............ 155.5 154.7 152.7 +0.5 +1 
BGI Uatrok ores tient 163.6 163.2 162.7 +0.2 +0.6 | Fuel!..... bere ees 139.3 139.3 139.0 0 +0 
Housefurnishings. .... 146.0 | 145.4] 147.3 +0.4 | —0.9 | Housefurnishings....| 170.7 | 167.7 | 168.8 +1.8] +1 
Sundries... 6. 00s cows 180.7 181.9 172.6 —0.7 +4.7 | Sundries............ 156.4 156.7 152.1 —0.2 +4 
Weighted total....] 186.5 186.7 180.9 —0.1 +3.1 Weighted total....} 180.7 179.6 176.9 +0.6 +2 
Baltimore? Rochester 
Mints btants s aow patent’ 227.7 225.7 233.7 +0.9 —2.6 Food. TPORIC Ee 238.1 236 .6 234.7 +0.6 +1 
ADEE a5 ciicets rs 120.8 120.3 118.9 +0.4 +1.6 Housing Baer ice tee 130.4 130.3 130.0 +0.1 +0 
lotaine sc wae eits 154.4 154.7 154.1 —0.2 +0.2 | Clothing............ 162.3 153.2 152.6 —0.6 —0 
ORS i A ie nn chaalsieew a 157.8 157.8 162.1 0 —2.7 | Fuel!..... seeeeeeees 183.8 183.8 187.9 0 -% 
Housefurnishings... . . 191.9 | 192.4 192.4 —0.3 —0.3 | Housefurnishings....} 190.1 189.9 190.5 +0.1 —0 
Sandries.. cscs cena 181.4 180.3 172.5 +0.6 +5.2 | Sundries............ 187.0 187.3 180.5 —0.2 +4 
Weighted total... .. 182.6 181.6 182.4 +0.6 +0.1 Weighted total....| 186.1 185.8 183.7 +0.2 +1 
Chattanooga St. Louis 
MGR. cores wnt dam ers as 235.4 233.0 234.2 +1.0 4 Food. Rpt antisua weietaate © 285.1 231.7 232.5 +1.5 +1 
PIOUSING acc Sen cie sites 146.5 145.5 144.7 +0.7 S Housing............ 134.6 134.5 182.2 +0.1 +1 
Chothine leis sans ee 183.1 132.7 134.0 +0.3 ‘i Clothing... jefe 143.7 144.0 144.5 —0.2 —0 
DRG es soit etitas cw! o nie 186.4 135.5 135.7 +0.7 4 fT a alee ey See 160.3 160.0 155.5 +0.2 +8 
Housefurnishings. .... 118.6 | 121.0] 122.1 —2.0 .9 | Housefurnishings 152.0] 158.9] 156.2 —1.2| —3 
MONOEIOR cus coos 5 oe 165.1 164.6 160.5 +0.3 t Sundries). 24.-.9. cise 175.8 176.9 168.4 —0.6 44 
Weighted total..... 176.2 175.3 174.2 +0.5 4 Weighted total....] 188.3 182.6 179.8 +0.4 +1 
Dallas te San Francisco 
MUO Sele tat ae HE 235.0 234.1 236.8 +0.4 F Moti: 28 osisti: semtice 
UATININT Aix chalete <yuce's 175.5 | 175.5 | 174.6 0 Housing. «5 iis o.eic.ca% 
GORING «: cones cx eo 153.2 152.9 152.3 +0.2 Clathing:: 5 fcccuess 
Be eats retina a ke 107.4 106.9 106.9 +0.5 Bidets eee aaceaes 
Housefurnishings. ... . 150.3 | 155.2 | 154.0 —3.2 Housefurnishings 
Sundries... .... 0500... 179.1 179.3 173.2 —0.1 Sundries. ..055..3.0%% 
Weighted total... .. 184.4 | 184.5 | 182.9 —0.1 Weighted total... . 
Duluth Wilmington 
BGGU ee Sonata cuKeee 239 .9 238.1 235.6 +0.8 Mond? .* tent. etek 
MPOUMUN ES So aii secorn ate 148.1] 141.5] 181.7 +1.1 Housing... ccicasie iets 
GIGLDING sconeaens xs 155.8 157.3 157.8 —1.0 Clothing uk ce 
MUGS Cesc ices ces 156.9 158.7 156.5 —1.1 Rue ate. oceese 
Housefurnishings..... 181.9 | 181.9] 181.7 0 Housefurnishings.... 
PSUDGKIGA «ote ie cone 174.4 | 173.1 167.2 +0.8 Sundries 3. -7)..adacces 
Weighted total..... 187.9 187.1 183.1 +0.4 Weighted total.... 


1 Includes electricity and gas. 


2 Baltimore: Surveyed Feb. 


1954, Nov. 1953 and Jan. 1958. 


Consumers’ Price Index for Thirty-nine Cities, and Purchasing Value of the Dollar 
- Index Numbers, January, 1939 = 100 


Date 


1954 January............ 


Jan. 1954—Feb. 1954... | 
Feb. 1958—Feb. 1954... 


SS ead eee ee a ee a — 


_ 
wo 
ae 

aoe 


—0.1 
+2.7 


Source: THe ConFERENCE BOARD 


—0.6 
+0.5 


a 
iS) 
fo>) 

Om 


+0.6 
+6.3 


Clothing Fuel? rear 
ings 

Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity Gas 
150.6 167.7 136.1 140.8 93.4 103.8 164.6 
150.8 167.5 136.6 140.9 93.4 104.0 164.7 
150.7 167.4 186.4 140.7 93.4 104.2 164.5 
150.8 167.8 136.4 188.6 93.4 104.3 164.5 
150.9 167.9 136.4 138.5 93.4 104.6 164.0 
150.8 167.8 136.4 138.9 93.4 104.7 164.0 
150.8 167.8 | 186.3 | 189.7 93.4 105.1 163.4 
151.0 168.2] 136.5 140.0 93.4 105.1 163.4 
161.1 168.0 186.6 140.4 93.5 105.1 163.6 
151.0 167.9 136.6 140.6 93.5 105.1 163.7 
150.9 167.8 136.5 140.7 93.5 105.1 163.4 
150.8 167.8 136.4 140.1 93.4 104.6 164.0 
150.4 167.1 136.1 142.1 93.5 107.6 162.9 
150.3 167.0 136.1 142.1 93.5 107.6 162.8 

Percentage Change 

—0.1] —0.1 0 | 0 | 0 | —0.1 
—0.2 —0.4 0 +0.9 +0.1 +3.7 -—1.1 


1 Rents surveyed quarterly in individual cities 


2 Includes electricity and gas 


+0.3 
+5.9 


+0 
-2 


Consumers’ Price Indexes for Ten Cities 


Nore: These indexes do NOT show intercity differences in price level or standards of living. They show 
only changes in consumers’ prices in each city, which changes may be compared with those for other cities. 


Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
Jan., 1939= 100 Changes Jan., 1989= 100 hanges 
City Feb. 1954 | Mar. 1958 City Feb. 1954 | Mar. 1953 
Mar. 1954 | Feb. 1954 | Mar. 1958 to to Mar. 1954 | Feb. 1954 | Mar. 1958 to to 
| Maar. 1954 | Mar. 1954 | Maar, 1954 | Mar, 1954 
Birmingham Indianapolis 
Food. ‘te Cs ce AP es 234.2 236.1 229 .4 —0.8 +2.1 Food. SNS URS UES I 248.1 248.9 945 .5 —0.3 +1.1 
Housing’ fo. AS 3 ae 167.4 167.4 163.4 0 +2.4 Housing® FE ikslaeiely teehee 147.1 147.1 125.7 0 +17.0 
GEN Re 152.7 152.3 152.5 +0.3 SEY Ts VEC) GS no nm a ro 142.2 142.0 144.5 +0.1 —1.6 
ee se is. > 136.8 137.1 186.2 —0.2 QUAN UCL; a a's urd ba ale ele 160.4 160.4 162.2 0 -—1.1 
Housefurnishings Seat NS 169.5 | 169.6 | 171.0 —0.1 —0.9 | Housefurnishings....} 154.3 | 156.9 | 157.5 —1.7 —2.0 
PUMETICS swe ss 159.6 159.2 154.5 +0.3 +3.3 | Sundries............ 187.9 185.0 180.7 +1.6 +4.0 
Weighted total..... 181.0 181.4 177.3 —0.2 +2.1 Weighted total....} 189.2 188.7 183.7 +0.3 +3.0 
Boston Los Angeles 
F Cotes e eet eeeeees 215.5 215.7 218.2 —0.1 para BHE OGM sc scls ccece vc ers 216.1 218.0 230.1 —0.9 —6.1 
Housing? ORS OR oe ae 131.3 181.8 129.2 0 +1.6 | Housing!........... 146.1 146.1 143.1 0 +2.1 
MOLDING Sots. se. ss 141.5 141.2 141.7 +0.2 —0.1 | Clothing........... 141.1 141.4 141.4 —0.2 —0.2 
“PLEO ISNA EA fee 181.4 181.4 179.9 0 — ERTS 0 15 Ug en a 125.1 125.1 101.1 0 +23.7 
Housefurnishings..... 162.2 | 152.7) 156.3 —0.3 | —2.6 | Housefurnishings 155.7} 156.2| 160.1 —0.3| —2.7 
BEOUNGTICS, «ee. cies se 174.2 174.1 169.1 +0.1 +3.0 | Sundries............ 180.2 180.2 178.1 0 +4.1 
Weighted total..... 177.1 177.2 176.6 —0.1 +0.3 Weighted total... WTs1 177.7 177.6 —0.3 —0.3 
Chicago New Orleans 
GRA tatty esayoie 246.6 244.6 235.7 +0.8 SN os 259.8 260.7 YA8 2 —0.3 +4.7 
ROIS EA Fee's) fe vie 'e' 1 <'s 159.6 | 159.6 | 141.17 0 +13.1 | Housing®........... 170.2 | 170.2 | 158.0 0 +7.7 
Mlothing'. 2).).i. 9 sss. 147.7 147.3 146.7 +0.3 +0.7 | Clothing........... 160.6 158.6 156.8 +1.3 +2.4 
ERNE sere Aisha rchitiaus tt 121.3 121.3 120.5 0 reer IU RUT shee. & <n. wisol 9-19 oie 96.3 96.0 93.4 +0.3 +3.1 
Housefurnishings..... 155.7 156.2 159.3 —0.3 —2.3 | Housefurnishings 171.8 171.2 172.4 +0.4 —0.3 
undries..:..\........ 183.7 183.6 177.3 +0.1 +3.6 | Sundries............ 154.6 154.0 wal +0.4 +4.7 
Weighted total..... 191.1 190.4 181.8r|} +0.4 +5.1 Weighted total... 194.8 194.7 186.1 +0.1 +4.7 
Denver New York 
Food BREAKS leh hiaide 239.7 239.8 235 .2 a SOL MOOR roca g ote pmjtratalaie 210.6 211.2 214.3 —0.3 —1.7 
Howeing?. 12 Mi bees: 132.5 132.3 129.47}| +0.2 +2.4 | Housing’........... 118.7 117.5 108.0 +1.0 +9.9 
MSlothing § a icjcisio-u)) Sye,0 0 163.3 163.0 163.1 +0.2 +0.1} Clothing........... 151.8 151.1 152.4 +0.5 —0.4 
ERR et: oe Re iN 107.6 106.4 106.2 +1.1 pan 0) a ee 137.7 137.9 140.8 —0.1 —2.2 
Housefurnishings..... 156.6 | 157.0} 158.1 —0.3 | —0.9 | Housefurnishings 158.8 | 160.9 | 161.9 —1.3} —1.9 
MUMNOTICS. |.) cas. 165.0 164.3 161.6 +0.4 +2.1 | Sundries............ 200.4 197.1 179.9 +1.7 | +11.4 
Weighted total.....| 178.2 177.9 175.2 +0.2 +1.7 Weighted total....| 177.2 176.4 171.6 +0.5 +3.3) 
Detroit Philadelphia 
MOO, Sian sheets s3.% 241.8 242.1 243.0 —0.1 =O 51) MOOG catetra.t 4s sais as 221.0 222.5 218.3 —0.7 +1.2 
LOC) 151.4 151.4 141.4r 0 +17.1 | Housing’........... 118.5 118.5 117.7 0 +0.7 
Wlothing. .. i. <ses0s. 147.0 146.6 147.1 +0.3 —0.1 | Clothing........... 141.2 140.0 142.7 +0.9 —1.1 
LEVEE LR Nes 165.8 165.7 163.4 +0.1 UG Buell oo eiaeics s <n aca 159.6 159.6 163.6 0 —2.4 
Housefurnishings..... 164.6 | 164.3] 166.0 +0.2 | —0.8 | Housefurnishings 177.8 | 174.5) 177.1 +1.6] +0.1 
mundries.,...5....... 194.1 194.1 186.6 0 +4.0 | Sundries............ 194.5 194.3 180.7 +0.1 +7.6 
Weighted total..... 191.4 191.4 187.67 0 +2.0]! Weighted total....} 182.8 183.0 178.6 —0.1 +2.4 
Source: Toe ConreRENcE Boarp 4 Philadelphia rent surveyed March, June, August, ® New York rent surveyed February, May, August 
1 Rents surveyed January, oe July, October November, 1958 and February, 1954 November and December, 1958 and March, 1954 
2 Rents surveyed February, May, August, November 5 New Orleans rent surveyed March, June, September, 7 Includes electricity and gas 
3 Rents surveyed March, June, September, December October, 1958 and January, 1954 r pees 005% 
a Less than 0.05% 


Consumers’ Price Index for Ten United States Cities, and Purchasing Value of Dollar 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Weighted Clothing Fuel? House- Purchasing 
Date Average of} Food Housing! furnish- | Sundries ‘alue of 

I Total Men’s | Women’s Total | Electricity Gas Eee the Dollar 
M053 Marchiic:.csccccs ss 177.7 225 .6 125.8 148.4 163.8 135.5 188.0 92.0 105.3 163.3 177.4 56.3 
PAST aes te ciklsnase: 177.6 223 .9 125.8 148.3 163.5 135.4 137.7 92.0 105.4 163.2 179.2 56.3 
IIASA ie cca cicosn,c:ajoiois 178.4 225 .0 129.1 148.4 163.9 185.3 134.5 92.0 105.4 163.1 179.3 56.1 
UAE Marae ales csi e350 179.7 228 .6 129.4 148.5 164.0 135.3 134.5 92.0 105.4 162.3 179.5 55.6 

UL Vieni oaks wee te es 181.1 231.1 130.3 148.3 163.6 135.4 135.4 92.0 105.6 162.4 180.6 55.2 
AlIgNBiE ys asicls sie aa 182.7 231.3 130.5 148.3 163.6 135.3 136.4 92.0 106.1 161.6 186.2 54.7 
September.......... 182.9 | - 231.4 130.9 148.6 164.1 135.5 136.6 92.0 106.1 161.7 186.2 54.7 
October, ............ 181.6 226.3 132.8 148.6 163.7 135.8 137.0 92.0 106.1 161.8 186.5 55.1 
November.......... 181.5 225.8 133.1 148.5 163.5 135.9 137.0 92.0 106.1 162.1 186.6 55.1 
December........... 181.2 224.0 133.3 148.5 163.5 135.9 137.0 92.0 106.1 161.7 187.4 55.2 
Annual average...... 180.0 227 4 129.3 148.4 163.8 135.4 136.7 92.0 105.7 162.4 181.8 55.6 

1964 January............ 182.9 228.1 134.4 147.7 162.4 135.4 139.1 92.0 110.0 161.1 187.9 54.7 
eDMIAry ss. sete se 182.5 225.8 135.3 147.7 162.2 135.5 139.2 92.0 110.0 161.3 188.7 54.8 
Miarebue tent. erie. te 182.9 225.5 135.8 148 .2 162.9 135.8 139.1 92.0 109.9 160.7 190.1 54.7 


Percentage Changes 


+0.7 =Or2 
+7.2 ea 


a Less than 0.05% 


Feb. 1954 to Mar. 1954.... 
Mar. 1953 to Mar. 1954... 


2 Includes electricity and gas. 
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March. The employed figure includes the self-em- 
ployed and unpaid family workers who worked fifteen 
hours or more in family-operated enterprises, as well 
as wage and salary workers in agriculture and non- 
agricultural industries. 

At 54.2 million in March, nonagricultural employ- 
ment showed a 126,000 decrease from February. Be- 
tween February and March there was some pickup in 
full-time work among nonfarm jobholders and a cor- 
responding drop in part-time work. The number of 
factory workers on overtime schedules remained stable 
after a decline in the fall months. 

Agricultural employment, estimated at 5.9 million 
in March, failed to show its customary increase for 
the month. The Census Bureau reported that generally 
unfavorable weather conditions restricted farm ac- 
tivity. A more than seasonal increase had been re- 
corded between January and February, and as a result 
the March estimate was well above the midwinter low 
point. 

The total civilian labor force in March stood at 63.8 
million, a rise of 100,000 over the previous month. 


NONAGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT 


According to the latest Bureau of Labor Statistics 
estimates, the number of nonfarm jobs declined by 
130,000 between February and March, to a total of 
47.3 million. Employment continued to drop in dur- 
able goods manufacturing, transportation, and mining, 
but there were signs of a leveling off in the downtrend 
in nondurable goods manufacturing. Trade employ- 
ment remained unchanged over the month, as the late 
Easter probably delayed the start of the usual spring 
upturn. Unemployment rose in accordance with sea- 
sonal expectations in other nonfarm sectors. 

Total employment in manufacturing for March was 
15.9 million, a drop of about 160,000 from February. 
Nearly all of this decline was in the durable goods 
industries, which usually show increases at this time 
of year. All durable goods groups but one—stone, 
clay and glass products—showed some employment 
loss over the month. The metals and metal products 
industries, particularly transportation equipment and 
primary metals, showed the largest reductions. 

Nondurable goods employment remained practically 
unchanged over the month, as a seasonal pick-up in 
apparel was offset by small reductions in other indus- 
tries. March was the second consecutive month of 
relatively stable employment in nondurable goods. 

The manufacturing employment figure for March 
was 1.5 million lower than a year earlier. About three 
fourths of the year’s employment loss was registered 
in durable goods, where all industry groups showed 
some reductions. Declines of more than 100,000 were 
reported in primary and fabricated metals, electrical 
machinery, machinery, and transportation equipment. 

Almost half of the 300,000 decline in nondurable 


goods employment over the year occurred in textiles, 
where the loss reflected both the current and long-term 
trend. Employment this March was at an all-time 
high for the month in the paper and printing groups. 

The work force in transportation and mining de- 
clined between February and March mainly because 
of the continued drop in manufacturing levels, with 
bituminous coal showing the greatest decrease. The 
over-the-year decline in transportation employment 
was about 190,000 and mostly reflected layoffs of rail- 
way workers. 

Other nonmanufacturing groups showed continued 
strength. The number of workers on construction con- 
tractors’ payrolls increased slightly between February 
and March and, at 2.3 million, was very close to 
previous all-time highs for the season. March employ- 
ment levels in the finance and service industries were 
at all-time peaks for the month. 

At 6.7 million, total government employment this 
March was 83,000 higher than a year ago. Continued 
expansion of state and local governments outweighed 
the curtailment of federal employment. 

Wholesale and retail trade employment at 10.3 mil- 
lion remained about the same as in February. Retail 
trade in March was 7.5 million, 10,000 above last 
month. A direct over-the-year comparison cannot be 
made because of the difference in the timing of the 
Easter shopping seasons. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Hours of work in manufacturing industries, like the 
employment figures, showed signs of leveling off in | 
nondurables, but continued to decrease in the durable 
groups. The workweek of production workers in all 
manufacturing industries dropped by twelve minutes 
over the month, to 39.4 hours in March. In nondurable 
goods, the average workweek remained unchanged at 
38.8 hours between February and March. Reductions 
in metals and metal products industries brought the 
workweek in durable goods down by almost one third 
of an hour over the month, to 39.9 hours. 

The factory workweek this March was the shortest 
for the month in the past four years. The drop since 
March, 1953, when factory hours were at a postwar 
high for the month, was close to 134 hours. The sharp- 
est drop was in durable goods, where overtime work 
had been prevalent. 

Hourly earnings of factory production workers, in- 
cluding overtime and other premium pay, averaged 
$1.79 in March, the same as in February. This was 4 
cents higher than March, 1953. There has been vir- 
tually no change in average hourly pay since last fall. 

Average weekly earnings continued to edge down as 
hours of work were reduced. Factory workers’ weekly 
pay averaged $70.53 in March, 35 cents less than in the 
previous month, and $1.40 below the year-ago level. 
However, in chemicals, petroleum, and printing, where 


MANAGEMENT RECORD 


the workweek was down only slightly, weekly pay over 
the year was up by $2.58, $2.34 and $1.61, respectively. 


FEBRUARY TURNOVER IN MANUFACTURING 


A decline in the rate of factory layoffs between Janu- 
ary and February was reported by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics—the first decline since the downturn 
in employment began in midsummer of 1953. The 
drop was from twenty-eight per 1,000 employees in 
January to twenty-three in February. But despite 
this, the February figure is still considerably higher 
_than the eight per thousand reported a year ago. 
From January to February, only four industries 
showed a higher layoff rate — ordnance, furniture, 
stone, clay and glass, and instruments. Of this group, 
the sharpest increase was in ordnance. More than half 
of the manufacturing groups reported some decline in 
the layoff rate. In a number of these—primary and 
fabricated metals, transportation equipment, food, to- 
bacco, textiles, paper, petroleum, and miscellaneous 
manufacturing—the decline in layoff rates from Janu- 
ary to February was the sharpest reported for this 
time of the year since the series was initiated in 1950. 
The factory hiring rate of twenty-six per thousand 
in February was slightly less than the twenty-eight 
per thousand in January. Except for a single rise from 
December to January, the hiring rate has fallen from 
month to month since last summer. And the current 
figure is a postwar low for the season. However, a de- 
cline is generally experienced at this time of the year, 
and the drop from the January level was less than 
usual. A good number of the manufacturing groups 
actually reported gains in the hiring rate, with ord- 
nance, lumber, electrical machinery, textiles, chemicals, 
and petroleum industries registering marked increases. 
The rate at which factory workers were quitting 
their jobs remained comparatively low in February, 
reflecting curtailed employment opportunities. The 
level of ten quits per thousand factory employees has 
been virtually unchanged since last December. 


Grace Mepvin 
Ouive E. VaucHan 
JupDItH WISHNIA 
Statistical Division 


_ Stock Options 


(Continued from page 179) 


in them a very desirable sense of proprietorship. An- 
other and more concrete consideration which the cor- 
poration gets for the stock option is the assurance that 
the individual will continue in the company’s employ. 
This assurance takes two different forms. In the first, 


\ the individual gives an absolute promise to remain 


with the company for a certain number of years—one, 
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two, or five, in the sample companies. The pertinent 
provisions of one plan read as follows: 


“Each employee receiving an option shall, as one of the 
terms of the option agreement, agree that he will remain 
in the employ of the company for a period of at least five 
years from the date the option is granted to him or for a 
period expiring two years after the expiration of the long- 
est period of service called for by any option agreement 
theretofore entered into with him pursuant to the plan, 
whichever is longer (or his early retirement) and that he 
will, during such employment, devote his entire time, 
energy and skill to the service of the company and the 
promotion of its interests, subject to vacations, sick leave 
and other absences in accordance with the regular policies 
of the company. Such employment shall be at the pleasure 
of the board of directors of the company, and at such com- 
pensation as such board of directors shall reasonably de- 
termine from time to time. In the event of a violation by 
the employee of such agreement, the option or options held 
by him shall forthwith terminate.” 


The second way in which the continued services of 
the employee are secured is by a provision that the 
employee may not exercise any part of the option for 
six months, one year, or two years, as the case may 
be, after the date of grant. 

In the sample plans, seven use the first approach, 
and seven the second; one apparently has no mini- 
mum-service requirement. 


PAYMENT FOR OPTIONED STOCK 


All but three of the fifteen plans provide that the 
stock must be paid for in full before it is delivered to 
the optionee. 

Of the three exceptions, one plan provides that the 
company may lend up to 75% of the purchase price 
to nonofficer optionees. The amount of the loan must 
be repaid in five years. A second exception provides 
that payment for the stock is to be made either wholly 
in cash or in cash plus “credits.” Credits are based on 
the net earnings per share in excess of 6% of invested 
capital, plus the amount of cash dividend per share. 
A third plan calls for payment either wholly in cash or 
in installments, with provision for the issue of partly 
paid assessable shares of stock. 

Most of the plans provide that the optioned shares 
are to be acquired in installments over a period of time. 
This period, as will be seen from the table, may range 
up to ten years. 


TERMINATION OF EMPLOYMENT 


If the optionee’s employment is terminated, the 
right to exercise the option usually continues for a 
limited period, sometimes depending on the reason for 
termination. If the optionee dies while still employed, 
the option is exercisable, by his heirs or by his executor 
or administrator, most commonly for a period of one 
year following his death. 

In the event of retirement, optionees are generally 
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allowed to exercise their option within three months. 
If the termination is by reason of resignation, a sig- 
nificant number of companies end all rights under the 
plan, although the majority allow them to run for 
three months. 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


The following are some specimen provisions which 
are set forth in the text of many of the plans, and 
which, presumably, are understood in most of the 
rest: 


“A committee consisting of three or more members of 
the board of directors who are not eligible to receive options 
under the plan, and whom the board of directors may ap- 
point from time to time, shall administer the plan. A ma- 
jority of the committee shall constitute a quorum. Subject 
to the express provisions of the plan, the committee shall 
have authority at its discretion to determine the individuals 
to receive options, the times when they shall receive them, 
and the number of shares to be subject to each option.” 


* * * 


“The proceeds from the sale of stock pursuant to the op- 
tions granted under the plan shall be added to the general 
funds of the company.” 


= = = 


“Each participant exercising an option will be required to 
give a representation that he is acquiring such shares as an 
investment and not with a view to, or for sale in connection 
with, the distribution of any thereof.” 


* = = 


“No option granted under the plan shall be transferable 
otherwise than by will or by the laws on descent and distri- 


bution and an option may be exercised, during the lifetime 
of the holder thereof, only by him.” 


= * = 


“An optionee who enters the Armed Forces of the United 
States, or who, with the approval of the board of directors, 
temporarily enters the services of the United States Govern- 
ment in a civilian capacity shall not be deemed thereby to 
cease to be employed by the corporation, provided that if 
he shall fail to return to active employment by the corpora- 
tion within ninety days after his separation from the Armed 
Forces or from such civilian government service, his option 
shall terminate at the expiration of such ninety-day period.” 


= = = 
“Neither the company nor any subsidiary may directly or 
indirectly lend money to any person for the purpose of assist- 


ing such person to acquire or carry shares of common stock 
issued upon the exercise of options granted under the plan.” 


INTERNAL REVENUE CODE OF 1954 


A major overhaul of the Internal Revenue Code was 
recently passed by the House of Representatives, and 
at this writing is before the Senate. Section 130A of 
the present code, which governs employee stock op- 
tions, is to become Section 421 of the new code. The 


wording of the section in the pending bill changes the — 
present law in a number of respects. The following are 


two paragraphs, proposed for addition to the section, 
which spell out matters which are not covered in the 
present law. 


“Exercise by Estate—The exercise of a restricted stock — 


option by an estate of a deceased employee, or by a person 
who acquires the right to exercise such option by bequest, 
devise or inheritance, shall be subject to the provisions of 
this section as if the exercise had been made by the de- 


ceased employee, except that the holding period and the © 


employment requirements provided in subsection (a) shall 
not apply.” 

“Effect of Disqualifying Disposition—If a share of stock, 
acquired by an individual pursuant to his exercise of a re- 
stricted stock option, is disposed of by him within two 
years from the date of the granting of the option or within 
six months after the transfer of such share to him, then 
any increase in the income of such individual or deduction 


from the income of his employer corporation for the tax- — 
able year in which such exercise occurred attributable to — 
such disposition, shall be treated as an increase in income © 


or a deduction from income in the taxable year of such in- 


dividual or of such employer corporation in which such dis- — 


position occurred.” 
THE PROSPECT FOR OPTION PLANS 


Specialists in the field of executive compensation see — 


every reason to believe that, in the present favorable — 


tax atmosphere, the use of stock options will continue 
to grow. The fact that the company already has an 
executive bonus plan or other form of special execu- 
tive compensation seems to be no reason for not add- 


ing an option plan. Many companies that already have ~ 


these other measures are adopting option plans as well. 
The option plan meets a special need, tying the execu- 
tive to the company and leading him to identify his 
own interests with those of the corporation. 


Hersert S. Briees 


Profit Sharing 
(Continued from page 185) 


savings are invested in government bonds, but the 
profit sharing contribution of the employer is used to 
buy company common stock. 

Twelve of the fourteen plans provide for the invest- 
ment of at least a portion of the funds in common 
stocks, although not necessarily those of the employer. 
In several instances, all types of securities may be 
purchased. For example, the plan of the First National 
Bank of Chicago provides that: 


“The trustees are hereby granted full power . . . to invest 
and reinvest the trust assets or any part thereof in any 
property of any kind or nature whatsoever (speculative or 
otherwise) ... in the trustees’ sole discretion, without re- 
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gard to any rule of law or statute designating investments 
eligible for trust funds, and without respect to any custom 
or practice either as to types of investments or diversifica- 
tion of investments. .. .” 


The plan, however, states that the trustees may, but 
need not, invest a substantial portion, or the bulk of 
the fund in stock of the employer. 

The plans of two banks give the employee a choice 
of investment policies. Under the Chase National 
Bank’s plan, the employee can choose from four dif- 
ferent methods. They are: 

Fund A (bond fund) consists of interest-bearing 
securities. No stocks are purchased for this fund. 

Fund B (diversified fund) may consist of same type 
of investments as in Fund A, but the trustee may 
acquire other types, such as common and preferred 
stock. 

Fund C (stock fund) is basically an investment in 
common stocks and other equities. It is intended that 
the trustee keep at least 60% in equities, but the 
trustee has the right to go to 100%. 

Fund D consists of life insurance and annuity con- 
tracts. Only the employees’ contributions may be in- 
vested in this manner. 

The plan of the National City Bank of New York 
gives eligible employees the choice of having their 
funds invested in Fund A, which will consist of securi- 
ties legal for trustees in New York State or in Fund B 
which will be used to purchase the employer’s stock. 
The employee, however, has the right to direct the 
investment of half of the funds to his credit in Fund A 
and half in Fund B. 


Distribution of Funds 
All fourteen plans provide that the employee, or his 


beneficiary, is entitled to his share of the company’s 
profits in the event of retirement at the age of normal 
retirement, or in the case of total and permanent dis- 
ability and death. The plans differ greatly on policy 
as to what happens if employment is terminated by 
discharge or resignation. The following tabulation 
shows how much of the employer’s contribution the 
employee forfeits under these circumstances. 
sti he ae of Employer's Contribution Received by 


‘mployee Upon Termination of Employment 
(Vesting Provision ) 


Number of 
Companies 


4%o-each-year Of BerviCe 3)... soo wales siglo aie slat ae aaee 
59o.each' year of service «20.3: f...2.6+ke ne - wep keeee 
10% each year of participation ...... ysis st Sh ee 
10% each year of service’. >. 5.82 22)... .ws «eo mol eee 
20% each year of participation .................eee eee 
After 3 years’ service, 30%, increasing 
10% per year of service i555 3.06 3 e eG ee eee 
Fall ramon, isan cha es ora atlas Site njo ie niyo is eee ee 
Depends on cause of termination ................-.-.. 
Discharge without cause; full amount; discharge for 
cause or resignation first 5 years, 10% increasing 
15% each year of participation to 100% .......... 
Discharge without prejudice, full; 
Discharge with prejudice, none ..................- 1 
Discharge without prejudice, 10% each year of service, 
discharge for a cause such as proven dishonesty, 
MOWE YW. \ .E. comed dye alee cle os d's incre ae ne 1 


Ot a | 


It will be observed that these vesting provisions 
vary widely. In four companies, the employee receives 
all the employer’s contributions when his services are 
terminated for whatever cause. In others he may re- 
ceive none of his accumulated share of the profits if he 
is discharged for cause. In six plans, the employee is 
permitted to take with him an increasing share of the 
company’s contributions as his years of service or of 
participation increase. 

F. Beatrice BROWER 
Divison of Personnel Administration 


Management Book Shelf 


Addresses on Industrial Relations, 1953 Seriés—The Bureau 
of Industrial Relations at the University of Michigan 
sponsors a yearly series of meetings of business executives 
in Michigan industrial centers. This volume contains a 
collection of the addresses made during 1953. The contents 
cover the general headings of employee interest in com- 
pany success, executive development, maintaining the 
productivity and morale of white-collar employees, ap- 
praisal of employees’ performance, collective bargaining 
problems, and utilization of older workers. Bulletin No 20, 
Bureau of Industrial Relations, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1958. $2.50. 


The Worker Speaks His Mind on Company and Union—A 
study of the attitudes and opinions of members of Local 
28, CIO United Packinghouse Workers. The members are 
employed by Swift & Company as stockyard employees. 
The book is based on nearly 400 interviews of workmen, 


foremen and union stewards. By Father Theodore V. Pur- 
cell, S. J., Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, 344 pp. 


Freedom’s Faith—This credo from the chairman of the board 
of Inland Steel assays the intangibles, rather than the 
physical resources, that make the United States strong. 
And he points to the weaknesses and the pitfalls in a com- 
petitive economy. Our great need, he says, is a philosophy 
that will develop love of country from a mature and criti- . 
cal understanding of its problems. 

Among the many topics Mr. Randall discusses are: gov- 
ernment subsidies; restraints on free competition and 
price fixing; abuses of unions; education and business; 
foreign trade; business as a profession; articulate business- 
men; religion; and tolerance. By Clarence B. Randall, 
Little, Brown and Company, Boston, 1953, 198 pp. $3. 
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Significant Labor Statistics 


Item Unit 


Consumer Price Indexes 


ames) All Items)... $02 1...55..c0.e ees Jan. 1939=100 
OCS es Sone ea Jan. 1939=100 
irs e8sieisc 84s vini'e's ars Jan. 1939=100 

Clothing PERCE Hee Se Mo betees Jan. 1939=100 
Men’s. wren t teense esses eeeeeeeeeees Jan. 1939=100 
ROMS T eve a erereii nv: sles wavevetrs, avevila\e & Jan. 1939=100 

MO icc cia atethyt iin x0, 6 v6 WWATS's BETTS Jan. 1939=100 

BPNCCHTICHY bina ce dcees ocscuswtelees Jan. 1939=100 
Gas... BAN e reneraietdlarals, 6.» ss slovaid/sreibiin 974 Jan. 1939=100 

Housefurnishings.................2..: Jan. 1939=100 

CLS Coy ea aeoy olcires ape ioe a Jan. 1939=100 

Purchasing value of the dollar.......... Jan. 1939 dollars 

OOIESINIATS 675 (ce 1947-1949 = 100 

Employment Status! 
Civilian labor force...........-...60 thousands * 
Employed RRR as vials, Sisal oe suns thousands * 
Agriculture wichessi Wee eee rte tr sees t housands * 
Nonagricultural industries......... thousands * 
Wnemployedsss 2. vs o+.c cc ccc ss cme’ thousands * 
Wage Earners? 

Employees in nonagr’! establishm’ts. ... thousands 2 
Manufacturing ee aisle halos a Rohe etetere thousands p 
Mining Pieter ial cis telals) = ioidicrotetel twits © shee thousands 2 
“CURE SITS TN a0 thousands D 
Transportation and public utilities... . thousands p 
Trade MO PUMED ieteWeNs ta fatels: ¢\is:'6, 6. 4-6 02-00 -v ee ee thousands Pp 
Finance PAAR Ieye cipis 8\ cahaie ehelovs! <ieie\'e thousands p 
Service Miateteee Gieiatelaiaiints: @alieieieieiisisee see 0 thousands p 
RRCIVeNMINONE eri. 5). < scce ee os os s.ee thousands ? 

Production and related workers in manu’g 

Employment s 
All Manufacturing::......00..2.2.0. thousands Dp 

MP AP ANG geet esos cisidin'y.«, 215, «js 0104/52 thousands p 
PNONGUPADIEL a cscus er cces sabes thousands p 

Average weekly hours 

All manufacturing.................. number ? 
Wee emery isc tie oi. weiels number p 
Itoi L0G) es he ee eee number R 

Average hourly earnings 

JAUUGTA TS 07d 0) dollars p 
HDT ores re ccaieis oc alate cre desi sare as dollars p 
Nondurable: ..5...05089s ences 0% dollars p 

Average weekly earnings 

All manufacturing.................. dollars ip 
LEXIS S) RO che a dollars ? 
NOMA MS ees es sais wis aierdie. oseieis dollars p 

Straight time hourly earnings 

All manufacturing.................. dollars e 
JOST Chica levee EOS a en dollars e 
INONGUSADIO! oo 6. cers.e cai cle rote averee nave dollars é 

lurnover rates in manufacturing? 

SPE PRTALIONS LP Ge eis © OAT « Lv scayaiaand «% per 100 employees||p 
I ANG v5 ci nace cine os 5 per 100 employees||p 
WP BCHAL PES he veuisahs.s caine vel anncct per 100 employees||p 
Ne ees i ss o'5 0.0 2 wv ates per 100 employees||p 

BRACCERSIONS HH ec iie. Se eee e's cals per 100 employees||p 


© 9 WORM RE OO 


12,541|7 12,683)7 12,793 


7,375|7r 7,477 


182.7 


_ 
> 
i) 

© ~2 CO > = Or 3 Or DO © 2 69 


SHADNIMARADOOSOH 


1953 


_ 
_ 
o 
BPAaWAH Oe DOH Oe 69 


Percentage Change 


Year Latest | Latest 
Ago Month | Month 


over over 
Previous| Year 
Month Ago 


179.5| na na 
229.1) na na 
128.9} na na 
150.8} na na 
167.5} na na 
136.6) na na 
140.9} na na 
93.4) na na 
104.0) na na 
164.7| na na 
9 na 
7 a 

6 


— +0.1) na 
— +3.0| na 
— —0.2) na 
— +1.5) na 
48,685} —0.3| —2.9 
17,185} —1.0| —7.4 
846} —2.2| —10.2 
2,301; +1.5) —0.8 
4,235| —1.3| —4.4 
10,284 n —0.3 
1,993) +0.5) +3.9 
5,225} +0.5) +0.5 
6,666, +0.4; -+1.2 
13,831} —1.1] —9.3 
8,211; —1.9}) —11.8 
5,620} —0.1) —5.6 
41.1} —0.5| —4.1 
41.9) —0.7} —4.8 
40.0 0 —3.0 
1.75 0 +2.3 
1.85 0 +2.7 
1.59 0 +3.1 
71.938} —0.5| —1.9 
77.52) —0.7| —2.2 
63.60 0 n 
1.69 0 +3.6 
1.77) +0.5) +4.5 
1.55 0 +3.9 
4.1) +8.6) —7.3 
2.5 0 —60.0 
0.4 0 —50.0 
0.8} +4.5/+187.5 
4.4) +12.0) —36.4 


1 Bureau of the Census 
a Bureau of Labor Statistics 
* The figures for 1954 are a new series based on a revised samplin g procedure. 


old ee has been discontinued. Figures for the 1958 eoethes are still in ee old 


b Food priced during the week of the fifteenth 


\ 
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e Estimated 


n Less than .05 


p Preliminary 


r 
(K) Tae Force data for a year ago not comparable with the new series 
na Not available 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15,1954 


Number and 
Type of 
Em loyees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Air Reduction Co. Chemical Workers, 165 WE 12-1-53 4% Settlement result of wage 
Ivanhoe, Va. AFL reopening 
National Carbide Division Length of contract—21 
months 
Expiration date 12-1-54 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gas, Coke & 24 WE 11-9-58 Approx. $.18 per hr. av. (1) %.01 increase in shift Settlement result of contract 
Nitro, W. Va. Chemical Workers, differenti: expiration 
General Chemical Division clio (2) Three weeks’ vaca- Length of contract—l year 
tion after 15 years 
(8) Cost of living bonus 
discontinued 
American Cyanamid Co. Chemical Workers, 80 WE 12-18-53 $.07 per hr. av. (1) Shift differential of Settlement result of contract 
Mobile, Ala. AFL retroactive %.03 and $.05 expiration 
to 10-26-58 (2) rpoqe premium Length of contract—2 years 
$.35 per hr. (to 10-31-55) | 
Wage reopening 10-31-54 
American a Corp. Gas, Coke & 63 WE 12-1-53 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Hiwassee, Chemical Workers, expiration 
clo a of contract — 1 yea 
10 day after 6-1-54 Fen 
lays’ written notice by 
by ther party , 
er seid og Co. Gas, Coke & 689 WE 11-1-53 $.08 per hr, av. Four weeks’ vacation Settlement result of contract 
ansas City, Kan. Chemical Workers, after 25 years’ service expiration 
cIloO Length of contract—1 year 
Food Machinery and Chemical Chemical Workers, 270 WE 12-20-53 $.08 per hr. av. (plus $.02 (1) ef mb seeatiet for Contract expires 12-20-54 
Corp. AFL reclassifications itary leave 
arteret, N. J. (2) $2 for safety shoes 
Westvaco Chemical Division (former 
(8) bs Fh eee 
day tosettlestrike 
(4) Im ot gh hi pension 
; é and disability plan 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. IAM; IBEW; 100WE 1-10-54 $.15 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Louisville, Ky. Plumbers; reopening 
(all AFL) Length of contract—? years 
Reopening 9-11-54 
Hercules Powder Co, Gas, Coke & 40WE 12-14-58 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
alamazoo, Mich, Chemical Workers, reopening 
clo Contract expires 6-6-54 
Reopener on 80 days’ notice 
Interchemical Corp. Gas, Coke & 18 WE 11-15-58 $.119 per hr. av. (1) Three weeks’ vaca- Settlement result of contract 
Springfield, Ohio Chemical Workers, tion after 15 years expiration 
Intag Division clo (2) ta ree days’ funeral Length of contract—1l year 
(8) Pay for Saturday 
Pay lays 
Lehn & Fink reaper Corp. Gas, Coke & 230 WE 2-1-54 $.07 per hr. av. Increased company con- Settlement result of contract 
Bloomfield, N. J Chemical Workers, tributions to Blue Cross renegotiation 
clo & BlueShield. Company Length of contract—1 year 
now pays full cost of em- 
ployee coverage and one- 
for employee’s family 
None 200 S n.d. $8 per week av. Same as above 
(approx.) 
Liberty Powder Defense Corp. Bad, Ordnance na. 3-29-54 No increase (1) Workers called in to Settlement result of contract 
Baraboo, Wis. Works Council work outside of shift expiration 
Badger Ordnance Works (11 AFL unions) time to receive not Length of contract—l year 
less than 4 hours’ pay 
(2) Shift differential in- 
creased from $.07 to 
$.085 per hr. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co. Chemical Workers, 325 WE 1-22-54 $.05 per hr. av. Three weeks’ vacation Settlement result of contract 
Norwich, N. Y. AFL after 15 instead of 20 expiration 
years Length of contract—l year 
Pine Bluff Chemical Co. Chemical Workers, 100 WE 12-22-53 $.06 per hr. av. (1) One additional paid Settlement result of contract 
Pine Bluff, Ark. AFL holiday expiration 
(2) Two weeks’ vacation Length of contract—l year 
after three years 
Pure Carbonic Co, Gas, Coke & 40 WE 11-16-58 $.06 per hr. av. (1) Jurydutypay—Com- First contract 
Niagara Falls, N. Y Chemical Workers, pe , ee wil res up Length of contract—l year 
Clo Ley slnteeg! in pay 
(2) Voting time—2 hrs, 
(8) Funeral leave—3 days 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 
dh of , 
‘ Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
C 
Constructors Association of Carpenters; 16,600 WE 8-22-54 No change Settlement result of contract 
Western Pa. Operating expiration 
Western Pa. Engineers; Contract expires 1-1-55 
Laborers; (6 mos. carryover on going 
Teamsters; work) 
Pile Drivers; 
(all AFL) 
| Educational Institutions 
Barnard College Transport Workers, 101 WE 1-1-54 8.05 to $.07 per hr. Settlement result of wage 
New York, N. Y. CcIO reopening 
Contract expires 6-80-55 
Jewish Theological Seminary Transport Workers, 41 WE 11-12-58 $.05 per hr. across the Increase in sick leave up Settlement result of contract 
New York, N. Y. cIoO board to 6 weeks for employees expiration 
with over 10 years’ Length of contract—2 years 
service Automatic increase of $.05 
per hr, 11-11-55 
Electric Equipment, Machinery and 
Supplies 
National Co., Inc. IUE, CIO n.a. WE 2-2-54 $.02 effective 2-2-54 (1) Complete union shop Contract expires 2-1-55 
Malden, Mass. $.08 effective 7-5-54 inlieu of modified 
$.03 cost of living bonus union shop 
frozen into base rates (2) Inclusion of 10% 
night shift  differ- 
ential pay practice 
in contrac! 
(3) Increased life, acci- 
) dental death and 
hospital insurance 
(4) Paes days’ paid death 
leave 
Fabricated Metal Products 
Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. Construction 87 WE 1-1-54 $.06 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Houston, Texas Workers, expiration 
UMWA, ind. Length of contract—l year 
Buffalo Bolt Co. UE, ind. 900 WE 11-24-53 $.025 per hr. av. One-half holiday before Settlement result of contract 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. Christmas and New Year’s _ expiration 
Division of Buffalo Contract expires 1-2-55 
Eclipse Corp. Reopening 7-1-54 
General Metalware Co. UAW, CIO 80 WE 1-1-54 $.075 per hr. av. Three weeks’ vacation Settlement result of contract 
Minneapolis, Minn. after 10 years expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
Keiner- Williams Stamping Co. IAM, AFL n.a. WE 11-24-58 $.07 per hr. av. Contract expires 1-5-55 
Queens, N. Y. 
Nicholson File Co. Steelworkers, 1,009 WE 2-8-54 $.04 per hr. across the Settlement result of wage 
Providence, R. I. CIO board; $.02 per hr. cost of reopening 
living bonus frozen into Coninech, extended to 9-1-55 
base rates—escalator clause 
dropped 
Anderson, Ind. Steelworkers, 335 WE 2-8-54 $.06 per hr. across the Same as above 
CIO — t board 
Philadelphia, Pa. Steelworkers, 290 WE 2-8-54 $.06 per hr. across the Same as above 
CcIO eo Pe. 04 additional for 
inter-plant inequities 
Standard-Thomson Corp. IUE, CIO 244 WE 12-14-58 $.06 per hr. av. for non- New contract 
Dayton, Ohio incentive workers; $.08 per Contract expires 1-1-55 
hr. for incentive workers Reopening—7-54 
None 166S 12-14-53 $2.10 per wk. 
(approx.) 
_ Willette Corp. of New Jersey Textile Workers, 95 WE 2-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
_ New Brunswick, N. J. CIO reopenin, 
‘ Length of contract—18 mos.; 
1 year left to run 
Pood and Kindred Produets 
__ Breakstone Brothers, Inc. DPOWA, ind. 34 WE 2-1-54 $.075 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
New York, N. Y. expiration 
Bs Length of contract—2 years 
" Wage reopening 2-1-55 
_ Campbell Soup Co. Packinghouse 5,000 WE 8-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. (1) Pension vesting pro- Settlement result of contract 
Camden, N. J. ; Workers, vision increased from Fleer 
CIO ail age 55, 20 years’ Length of contract—®@ years 


service to age 45,10 Reopening after 1 year 
ears’ service 
(2) Hospitalization in- 
surance increased 
from 80 to 70 days’ 
coverage 
(8) Accident and sickness 
insurance changed to 
no cost to employee 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1954—Continued 


Number — 
0} 
Employees 
Company Union(s) Affected* 
Doughnut Corp. of America DPOWA, ind. 85S 
New York, 
Duchess, Inc. Teamsters, 6 WE 
Alameda County, Calif. AFL 
Fleischmann Malting Co. Brewery Workers, 102 WE 
Minneapolis, Minn. clo 
General Mills, Inc. IUE, CIO 1,500 WE 
Minneapolis, Minn, 
Mechanical Division 
Gentner Packing Co. Packinghouse 19 WE 
South Bend, Workers, 
clo 
Heileman Brewing Co. Brewery Workers, 400 WE 
La Crosse, Wis. clo 
Kurth Malting Co. Brewery Workers, 44 WE 
Minneapolis, Minn, clo 
La Crosse ann, Inc. Brewery Workers, 75 WE 
La Crosse, W. clio (approx.) 
Penick & Ford Ltd., Inc. Packinghouse 100 WE 
Harvey, Workers, (approx.) 
cio 
Planters Nut and Chocolate Co. ©DPOWA, ind. 1,500 WE 
Suffolk, Va. (approx.) 
None 75S 
Rahr Malting Co. Brewery Workers, 8 WE 
Minneapolis, Minn. clio 
Furniture and Fiztures 
Alabama Metal Products, Inc. Steel Workers, 110 WE 
Bessemer, Ala, cio 
Par Metal Products Corp. IUE, CIO 57 WE 
New York, N. Y. 
Hotels FS 
Kahler Corp. Hotel & Restaurant 3850 WE 
Rochester, Minn. 7 ee 
AF 
None 50S 
Lumber and Wood Products 
Masonite Corp. Woodworkers, 2,300 WE 
Laurel, Miss. clo 


Effective 
Date 


2-1-54 


1-1-54 


11-1-58 
(date of 

settlement 
1-25-54) 


1-16-54 


12-26-53 


4-1-54 


11-1-53 
(date of 
settlement 
1-29-54) 


4-1-54 


1-1-54 


5-1-54 
(date of 
settlement 
1-22-54) 
1-1-54 
11-1-53 
(date of 


settlement 
1-29-54) 


10-26-53 


2-1-54 


2-1-54 


2-1-54 


1-4-54 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


$3.50 per week if over $55 
per week 
$4 if under $55 per week 


$.0875 per br. av. 


$.025 per hr. av. 


$.05 to 3.06 av. 


$.05 per hr. av. 


$3 per week av. 


$.125 per hr. av. 


$.15 per hr. av. 
$.07 per hr. av. 


$.08 per hr. av. 


$2.50 per week av. 
$5 per wk. av. 


8.085 per hr. av. 


$.08 per hr. av. 


Reduction from 45 to 42 
hr. wk. with no reduction 
in- 


tenance men and laundry 
routemen which varied; stop 
classifications were raised 
$.02 per hr. 


Increases varied from $5 
to $12.50 per mo. 


$.07 per hr. ay. 


Fringe 
Benefits** 


85 hr. workweek during 
June, July and August— 
continue 8744 hr. work- 
week for rest of year 


(1) Increase in health 
and welfare from 
pest to $11.50 per 


onth 
(2) Three weeks’ vaca- 
tion-after 10 years 


Regular Sunday workers 
to receive time and one- 

instead of previous 
straight time 


Three weeks’ vacation 
after 15 instead of 20 
years’ service 


(1) Regular wages guar- 
potest A ie petit 


(2) fay duty and one-half 
for Sunday and holi- 
day work 


Approx. 44 cent per hr. 
adied to Bayne 
contribution 


(1) No charge for cooks’ 
meals 


(2) Increase in main- 
tenance men’s tool 
oe from 10 to 


(8) Nicht shift premium 
of $.05 for main- 
tenance men 

(4) Pro rata terminal 
vacation except in 

ischarge cases 

(5) Hospital benefits 
Hae from $9 to 


day 
(6) Solt Yat nine elimina- 
tion by pele 


Hospital benefits raised 
from $9 to $10.50 per day 


Remarks 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year - 


Settlement result of contract 


expiration 
Length of contract—9 
mon 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Contract runs to 11-1-55 
Wage reopening 11-1-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—l year 
Wage reopening 6-54 


Contract continues in force 
year to year unless notice — 
given in writing by either 
party at least 60 days prior 
to April 1 of any year. This 
year the company © 
negotiations 


Settlement result of pontracuy 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 
Wage reopening 11-1-54 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—l year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—2 years 
Wage reopening 11-1-54 


First contract—runs to 
8-31-54 “a 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1l year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of  contract—15 
mon 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening | 
Contract expires 12-31-54 
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Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1954—Continued 


Number om ad 
Een loyees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) ‘ected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Nickey Bros., Inc. Woodworkers, 600 WE 9-1-53 $.02 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Memphis, Tenn. cIo (approx.) (date of reopening 
settlement Contract expires 9-1-54 
11-28-53) 
Machinery (except Electrical) 
C. Lee Cook Mfg. Co., Inc. IAM, AFL 136 WE 1-22-54 $.09 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Louisville, Ky. expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
Davis Engineering Corp. Construction 90 WE 11-21-54 $.06 per hr. av. (1) Twelve and a half Settlement result of contract 
Elizabeth, N. J. Workers, days’ vacation after expiration 
i UMWA, ind. 15 years Length of contract—2 years 
(2) besarciot tga to pay in- Wage reopening 11-21-54 
cost of hos- 
pitalization insur- 
ance; employer to 
Pay full cost of medi- 
and surgical in- 
surance 
Diehl Machine Co. Federal Labor 85 WE $-8-54 %.05 per hr. for all em- Vacation plan changed Settlement result of contract 
Wabash, Ind. Union, AFL ployees; additional %.05 from straight 40 or 80 expiration 
per hr. for too] makers; hours’ rate to 2%, 4% of Length of econtract—1 year 
_$.12 cost of living retained year’s earnings 
Food Machinery and Chemical Boilermakers, 178 WE 2-94-54 .05 per hr. in lower grades Contract expires 2-94-55 
Corp. AFL to $.10 per hr. in top 
Lakeland, Fla. grades or $.081 per hr. av. 
\ or 5.5% 
Canning Machinery Division IAM, AFL 1,375 WE 2-1-54 %.08 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
John Bean Western Div. reopening 
Ordnance Division Contract expires 2-1-565 
San Jose, Calif. 
Goss Prin ne re Co. IAM, AFL 606 WE 1-1-54 $.10 per hr. av. for IAM Pension clause—#40.00 Settlement result of contract 
“Chicago, (IAM) .07 per hr. av. for all per month after 25 years expiration 
872 WE others at age 65 Length of contract—1 year 
(others) 
7-1-54 %.05 per hr. for IAM 
%.08 per hr. for all others 
R. Hoe & Co., Inc. IAM, AFL 1,400 WE 1-1-54 $.095 per hr. av. Three weeks’ vacation Settlement result of contract 
New York, N. Y. (approx.) (date of after 15 yrs. expiration 
settlement Contract expires 12-81-54 
3-6-54 
None na.$ n.d. $3.80 per wk. av. 
White Sewing Machine Corp. TUE, CIO 585 WE 1-27-54 $.07 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Cleveland, Ohio reopening 
Contract expires 1-26-55 
None 2788 2-1-54 4% 
| Motion Pictures 
dag Pictures, Inc. Musicians, 31 WE 1-15-54 5% Settlement result of contract 
mi, Fla. expiration 
| Nar York, N. Y. : a= Length of contract—4 years 
Paper and Allied Products 
| L, L. Brown Paper Co. Paper Makers, 100 WE 1-4-54 $.02 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
| Adams, Mass. AFL reopening 
Contract runs to 6-1-54 
None 26S 1-4-54 $.02 per hr. av. 
‘Downingtown Paper Co. Paperworkers, 370 WE 8-15-54 $.085 per hr. av. Compulsory retirement Settlement result of contract 
Downington, Pa. cro for bargaining unit _ expiration 
members at 65, effective Length of contract—15 
5-1-56 months 
Wage reopening on 10-9-54 
None 66S 3-22-54 2.677% 
Dunn Paper Co. ' Paperworkers, 104 WE 11-30-53 $.06 per hr. av. (1) Call-time for all em- Settlement result of contract 
Port Huron, Mich. CIO ployees instead of expiration 
just for repairs Length of contract—1 year 
(2) rime and one-half on ~ wage reopening after 
Saturday 6 mos. 
None 17S 11-28-53 Increases varied from 
: — $1.10 to $3.80 per wk. 
_ Eastern Corrugated Container baa Sulphite & 110 WE 12-15-53 %.10 per hr. across the (1) zim and one-half Settlement result of contract 
Corp. Mill Workers, (approx.) board; additional %.05 per for all work on holi- expiration 
Mew York, N. Y. Ane r. across the board ef- he 3 in addition to Length of contract—? years 
fective 12-15-54 oliday pay. 
(2) I ponder 5 insurance 
benefits for employees 
and dependents 
Hercules Box Co. Paperworkers, 145 WE 1-1-54 $.075 per hr. av. Four hours’ pay at base Settlement result of contract 
' Columbus, Ohio cio rate for Christmas Eve expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
None 428 1-1-54 6% 
1954 Q11 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 
° 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe | 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. Paperworkers, 1¢9 WE 11-28-58 $.076 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Buffalo, N. Y. clo. expiration 
pa expires 6-10-55 
Wage reopening 9-1-54 
Fort Madison, Ia. Paperworkers, 121 WE 1-11-54 $.04 per hr. ay. Seventh paid holiday in First contract 
clo lieu of i cent additional Contract expires 12-1-54 
on increase 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Paper Makers; 1,650 WE 1-1-54 A few job rate adjust- (1) New Year's as paid Settlement result of wage 
Winslow and Madison, Me. Pulp, Sulphite & ments lay. , reopening __ ¥ 
* eM Sw] (2) Check-off of union Contract expires 6-1-54 4 
W; (ali dues “ 
By 
oe aaa Corp. Pal, on sand & ue hl 12-15-58 + Pa. v3 Ha ae ri Hela x Pease — result of contract it 
klyn, N. Y. orkers, (approx. = per hr, av. — plan—dependen a sig expiration : 
ar ALL. : i effective 12-15-54 maximum benefits in- i of contract—23 7 | 
creased from 8120 to months i) 
me maternity benefits H 
from $80 to q 
$160 | 
Maxwell Paper Co. Paperworkers, 165 WE 2-1-54 314% (1) Christmas Eve as Settlement result of contract — ‘| 
Franklin, Ohio clo (approx.) seventh paid holi expiration : 
(2) Double and one- of contract—I year 
time for work on ¥ 
(8) C ete union shop y 
Miami A sg Coated Paper Co. Paperworkers, 100 WE 1-1-54 $.03 per hr. increase in (1) Threeadditionaldays’ Settlement result of wage — j 
Frank! mn, Ohio rota (approx.) basic rate — for 15 or reopening 
8.025 per hr. increase in paral mere Contract expires 5-54 
night shift bonus (2) ig day of before 
Milprint, Inc. Paperworkers, 240 WE 12-1-53 $,02 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
De Pere, Wis. clo (approx.) reopening 
Phoenix Toilet & Paper Mfg. Co. Paperworkers, 18 WE 2-14-54 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Ce clo; expiratio! 
Phoenix, N. Y. Length of contract—l year 
Rising Paper Co. rope Makers, 183 WE 1-4-54 $.02 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Housatonic, Mass. Teopsning a) 
‘on runs through 
6-30-54 
Rogers Corp. Paper Makers, $05 WE 1-21-54 8.101 per hr.; this increase _ Birthday to eh gg ae Length of contract—15 
Manchester and ARL pace not cat the com- as eighth paid holiday months 
Goodyear, Conn. it merely 
<oaee th ahh of top 
men, and redistributed it 
by increasing the pay for 
the men at the lower end 
of the rate scale 
Star Sample Card Co. Paperworkers, 15 WE 12-19-58 8.02 hr. av. ighth holiday added Length of contract—I year 
New York, N. Y. clo sic se es 
Strathmore Paper Co. 03 Makers, 550 WE 1-4-54 $.02 per hr. av. Settlement result of 
West Springfield, Mass. ‘L reopening 
Contract runs to 7-1-54 
Tileston-Hollingsworth Co. 4A Makers, 80 WE 1-11-54 $.0808 per hr. av. Contract runs for 1 y 
Boston, Mass, A Wage reopening on 7-1-54 or 
upon 80 days’ notice from 
Tri-State Container Corp. Textile Workers, 85 WE 1-454 $.0766 per hr. av. Free life insurance and First contract 
Elizabethton, Tenn. AFL hospitalization Contract runs to 1-15-57 
Petroleum and Coal Products 
International en: Inc. Oil Workers, 107WE 1-15-54 8.09 per hr. av. plus 8.06 (1) Seven paid holidays First contract : 
Wrenshall, Minn. clo and 8.09 per hr. for fringe benefits (straight time if not Length of contract—1 year _ 


per hour worked and double 


og eke and ae -half if 

rom 

11-22-53 (2) Ta eed overtime 
benefits (time and 
one-half on first 
off if worked an 
double time on second 


(5 0) weak vacation 


lyr 
(6) Life insurance, acci- 
dent and si 
hospitalization, mone 
see plan for em- 


Upaden 

(7) ounany furnishes 
meal after 10 con- 
secutive hours of 
work 
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y Metals 


Brass & Copper Co. 
Chase Brats & Copp : 


“New York, N. Y. 


Vermont Public Service 
Division, Vt. and N. H. 


ae 


Imopyvement Co. 
Lee Works 


MAY, 1954 © 


Union (4) 


hog Makers, 


Construction 
Workers, 
, ind, 


UAW, CIO 


Steelworkers, 
6} (6) 


Steelworkers, 
ClO 


Steelworkers, 
CLO 


Steelworkers, 
ClO 


Newspaper Guild, 
Clo” pe! 


Newspaper Guild, 
clo per 


: blishers Association of New York hi hical 


UE, ind. 


Textile Workers, 
AFL 


District 60, 
UMWA, ind. 


Gas, Coke & 
Chemical Workers, 
Gus Works 
Employees, ind. 


E srplevent 
‘Aflected*™ 


72 WE 


24 WE 


3,800 WE 
(approx.) 


$90 WE 
(approx.) 


1,019 WE 


5 


1,004 WI 


855 


1389 WE 


na WE 


660 WE 


116 WE 


163 WE 


144 Wie 


2,860 Wii 


Effective 
Date 


12-1-68 


1-1-64 


Date of 
settlement 
8-1-54, 

retroactive 


to 
10-16-63 


11-1-58 


1-22-54, 
retroactive 
to 7-10-68 


Same as 
above 
10-68-68 


12-8-68, 
retroactive 
to 1-8-68 


1-18-64, 
retroactive 
to B-1-68 


4-6-54, 
retroactive 
to 12-8-563 


1-26-54 


2-1-b4 


11-64 


12-1-68 


2-15-64 


Amount of 
Adjustment 


5%-—equivalent to #085 
per hr, av. 


#.10 per hr. av. 


$.06 per hr. general increase 
#10 per hr. to skilled 
trades 


#1096 per hr, ay. 


$.086 per lr, ay. 


$14.78 per mo, ay. 


4.086 per hr, package in- 
cluding fringe benefits 


$2.00 Lo $8.75 per wk. from 
$-1-68; %.60 to $1.50 per 
wk. from 1-1-54 


4% 

$2.00 to $3.75 per wk. 
retroactive to 8-1-68; $1.00 
to $1.50 per wk, retro- 
active to 1-1-64 


#3 per wk. 


$056 per br, av. 


4.0% general increase 
4.08 cout of living frozen 
into base rates 


#.047 per hr. av. or 8% 


$.09 per liv. ay, 


BUN 
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ah and 


Fringe 
Benefitwe" 


* 


Two weeks’ vacation after 
2 instead of 8 years 


i orl Insurance for 
employees’ dependents 


(J) Seventh paid holiday 
—Memorial Day 
(2) All holidays avaren- 
teed if employee 
works week Py holiday 
(8) Third week of vaca- 
tion after 16 years 
(4) Hospital benefits in- 
creased from $10 to 


$12 a day 

(6) Double time for time 
worked over 12% hrs. 
in one day 

(6) Pension plan revised 
and liberalized 


(1) Liberalized insurance 


n 
(2) Recond shift premium 
#.06; third shift, $.09 


(1) Washington's — birth- 
day as paid holiday 

(2) Additional $.06 per 
shift added to pay. 
ment into the welfare 
fund 


(1) One-half da: id 
kolider (Clutetoias 


Eve.) 
(2) Increased hoxspitaliza- 
tion 


(1) All Sunday work 
double time (exclud- 
ing shiftworkers) 


(2) Improved hospitaliza- 
tion benefits 


(1) Blue Cross 
3) Voeied absence 


(8) Been cg holiday on 
day before Christmas 

(4) Increased pepe 
tion for work on 
minor holidays 

(6) Increased Sunday 
work premium 


Remarks 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract2 years 


Settlement result of contract 
termination 
Contract expires 10-16-64 


Settlement result of wage 
reopening 

Length of contract--@ yrs., 
4 mos. 

Contract expires 11-1-54 


First contract 
Length of contract—@ yrs, 


Same as above 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract? years 
Reopening 10-8-64 


Settlement result of contract 

ppssion 
Length of 

months 


contract—18 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Contract expires 9-1-64 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contract—1 year 
from effective date 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—2 years 


Virst contract 
Length of contract—% years 
Reopening 1-1-65 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 

Length of contruct—2 years 
Reopening 12-81-64 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Settlement result of contract 
expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 


Wage Adjustments Announced Prior to April 15, 1954—Continued 


Number and 


Type of ’ . 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Roanoke Gas Co. Gas, Coke & 88 WE 11-1-53 5%, approx. $.06 per hr. av. Settlement result of contract 
Roanoke, Va. Chemical Workers, expiration 
CIO Length of contract—1 year~ 
Radio Broadcasting 
C.B.S. Television Network Musicians Union, 300 WE @-1-54 Rates frozen for 5 years Settlement result of contract 
New York, N. Y. AFL (casual with no increase expiration 
musicians, Length of contract—6 years 
hired on per 
program 2 
basis) 
Musicians, AFL 195S 2-1-54 10% first $ years of con- Settlement result of’contract 
(Staff tract, 10% last 2 years expiration 
musicians) Length of contract—65 years 
Retail and Wholesale Trade 
McKesson & Robbins, Inc. Longshoremen & 96 WE $-1-54 $.10 per hr. av. Additional week’s vaca- New 2 year contract with 
Los Angeles, Calif. Warehousemen, tion after 15 years reopening on 8-1-55 
ind. 
Sams, Inc. Clothing Workers, 650 WE 1-17-54 No increase Settlement result of contract 
Detroit, Mich. CIO expiration 
Contract expires 1-17-55 
Rubber and Rubber Products | 
Continental Rubber Works Rubber Workers, 550 WE 11-30-53 $.0725 per hr. av. with (1) Secondshiftpremium Settlement result of contract 
rie, Pa cio fringes (about $.08 per hr. increased from $.08 expiration 
av. wage increase) to $.05 per hr.; third Length of contract—1l year 
shift premium in- Reopening 7-1-54 
creased from $.05 to 
$.10 per hr. 
(2)2Vacations increased 
to 2 weeks for 8 years 
instead of 5 years 
(8) Company now pays 
entire cost of hos- 
pitalization 
(4) Increased benefits in 
hospitalization, surgi- 
cal and weekly bene- 
fits 
None 1738S 11-30-53 $.06 per hr. av. Same as above except for 
shift rates 
Stone, Clay & Galss Products 
California Portland Cement Co. Cement, Lime & 98 WE 11-16-58 $.05 per hr. general in- Premium pay for holiday Settlement result of contract 
Tucson, Ariz. ee Workers, crease; $.02 per hr. adjust- worked by probationary expiration 
'L ment for 15 classifications employees Length of contract—l year 
Celotex Corporation Cement, Lime & 124 WE 9-26-58 $.07 per hr. av. Pension plan New contract 
Port Clinton, Ohio BMS es Workers, Contract expires 5-1-55 
American Gypsum Division Bf 
Los Angeles, Calif. Paper Makers, 145 WE 1-1-54 8% Settlement result of wage 
AFL reopening 
Contract expires 6-30-54 
Diamond Springs Lime Co. Cement, Lime & 40 WE 12-1-53 $.09; workweek shortened Rate was granted by man- t 
Diamond Springs, Calif. niches Workers, from 6 to 5 days agement without union ne--~ 
otiation e 
i esent contract expires 
7-1-54 
Logan-Long Co. Paperworkers, 160 WE 1-19-54 $.05 per hr. av Seventh paid holiday, Settlement result of expira- 
ranklin, Ohio CIO ” day before Christmas tion of contract 
Length of contract—l year 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Co. Textile Workers, 800 WE 1-1-54 $.085 per hr. av.; $.08 for Settlement result of wage 
Huntington, Pa CIO jobs with rates under $1.60, reopening 
$.05 for jobs over, $1.60 Contract expires 10-81-54 
United States Stoneware Co. District 50, 175 WE 1-1-54 $.04 per hr. av. plus $.01 Increased Blue Cross, Settlement result of contract 
Tallmadge, Ohio UMWA, ind. in inequities Blue Shield & life insur- renewal 
ance coverage Length of contract—18 
months; expires 4-80-55 
Wage reopening after 8 
months 
Vincent Clay Products Cement, Lime & 45 WE 12-1-58 $.08 per hr. av. Holiday pay increased Settlement result of contract 
Fort Dodge, Ia. Gypsum Workers, from double to double expiration 
AFL time and one half Length of contract—l year — 
Willard Mirror Co. Glass Workers, 75 WE 1-11-54 $.02 per hr. Settlement result of contract 
Fort Smith, Ark. CIO 7-12-54 $.025 per hr. expiration 
Contract expires 2-18-55 
Textile Mill Products 
Chicopee Manufacturing Corp. Textile Workers, 52 WE 1-28-54 $.05 per hr. First contract 
Bensenville, Il. AFL Length of contract—2 years 
Q14 MANAGEMENT RECORD 
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Number and 


ype 0 
mployees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union (s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Cranston Print Works Textile Workers, 500 WE 3-7-54 $.08 cost of living bonus Settlement result of contract 
Cranston, R. I. AFL added to base rates, $.05 to expiration 
go to revised cost of living Length of contract—8 years 
allowance 
Sayles Feng Plants, Inc. Sayles fee eeadrat 1,280 WE 4-1-54 $.08 per hr. av. 
Saylesvi I. Union, in 
None 1628S n.d. $.08 per hr. ay. 
Schwartz Manufacturing Co. Textile Workers, 100 WE 1-1-54 $.04 per hr. av. Liberalized life insurance Settlement result of contract 
Two Rivers, Wis. AFL benefits expiration 
Length of contract—1 year 
| 
None 15S 1-1-54 $15 per month av. Same as above 
Tobacco Manufacturers 
Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co. Tobacco Workers, 1,900 WE 4-1-54 5% Settlement result of contract 
Louisville, AFL expiration 
Length of contract—2 years 
Reopening 4-1-55 
Transportation 
American Mail Line Ltd. Longshoremen, ind. n.a. WE 1-1-54 $.16 per hr. av. for fringe ILA foremen’s vacation Not a wage contract 
Seattle, Wash. (based on benefits only fund 
number of 
vessels 
operating) 
Association of American Railroads Railway na. WE 12-16-53 $.05 per hr. av.; $.18 cost Three weeks’ vacation 
Interstate Conductors, ind. of living bonus incorpor- for 15 years’ service 
ated into base rates, esca- 
lator clause eliminated 
Boston Shipping Association Longshoremen,ind. 2,000 WE 2-5-54, $.08 per hr. av. (1) Employer contribu- Settlement result of contract 
Port of Boston & Vicinity retroactive tion to welfare fund _ renewal 
to 10-1-53 raised to $.07 per hr. Length of contract—2 years 
(2) Additional welfare from effective date 
benefits Reopening 9-1-54 
City Railway Co. Street, Railway 300 WE 1-1-54 $.08 per hr. av. (1) Time and one-half Settlement result of contract 
ayton, Ohio Employees, for work over 8 hrs. expiration 
AFL instead of 8 hrs. 80 Length of contract—1l year 
minutes 
(2) Additionaltravel time 
between car barns 
County Transportation Co.,Inc. Railway Trainmen, 51 WE 1-1-54 $.06 per hr. (approx.) plus Settlement result of contract 
Port Chester, N. Y. ind. $.0125 in fringes expiration 
Length of contract—1l year 
6S 2-1-5 4 Same as above 
Denver-Chicago Truck Co., Inc. Teamsters,,-AFL 11 WE 12-1-53 $.20 per hr. ay. Health & welfare $8.66 First contract 
St. Louis, Mo. per mo. Length of contract—l year 
Hampton Roads Maritime Longshoremen, ind. 250 WE 2-10-54, $.08 per hr. av. $.02 per hr. increase to Settlement result of contract 
Association retroactive welfare fund expiration 
Norfolk & Newport News, Va. to 10-1-53 Length of contract—2 years 
Marine Towing & Transporta- Longshoremen,ind. 3,500 WE 2-1-54 6% with minimum of $.10 Employercontributionto Settlement result of contract 
tion eae ers peseestion per hr, insurance fund increased _ expiration 
Port of from $1 to $1.40 per wk. Length of contract—1l year 
Philadelphia Marine Trade Longshoremen, ind. 8,000 WE 2-5-54, $.10 per hr. av. $.02 per hr. increase to Settlement result of contract 
Association (approx.) retroactive welfare fund expiration 
Port. of Philadelphia, Pa. to 10-1-53 Length of contract—2? years 
J Reopening 10-1-54 
Rochester Transit Corp. Street, Railway 825 WE 1-22-54, 11-1-58, $.10 per hr.; (1) Revised work week— Settlement result of contract 
Rochester, N. Y. Employees, AFL (approx.) retroactive 4-26-54, $.10 per hr.; 5 day 40 hr. week expiration and arbitration 
to 11-1-58 11-1-54, $.055 per hr.; effective 4-26-54 award 5 
Provisions for cost of (2) Vacations: Contract expires 10-31-55 
living allowance revised 1 yrs.’ service— 
1 weel 
2 yrs.’ service— 
2 weeks x 
10 yrs.” service— 
83 weeks 
Steamship Trade Association of -_Longshoremen,ind. 8,500 WE 2-11-54, | $.08 per hr. ay. $.02 per hr. increase to Length of contract—2 years 
Baltimore retroactive welfare fund! Reopening not later than 
Baltimore, Md. to 10-1-58 9-1-54 
Yakima Valley Transportation RailroadTrainmen, 34 WE 12-16-58 $.05 per hr. av. Three™ weeks’ vacation Settlement *continues” until 
ind. for 15 years’ service changed under prerincnelss 
Yakima, Wash. Railway Labor 
Subsid. of Union Pacific 
Northwest Airlines, Inc. Railway & Steam- 1,360S 8-10-54 $18.70 per mo. av. Settlement result of contract 
throughout U. S., Alaska & ship Clerks, AFL | (Settle- tio. 00 to $17.50) expiration 
Hawaii ment 
date) 
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BL rh 
0. 
Employees Effective Amount of Fringe 
Company Union(s) Affected* Date Adjustment Benefits** Remarks 
Transportation Equipment 
Alabama Dry Dock & Shipbuild- Marine & 2,500 WE 3-1-54 $.07 per hr. across the Three additional paid Settlement result of wage 
ing Co. Shipbuilding boar holidays making a total reopening 
Mobile, Ala. Workers, CIO of 6 per yr. Contract expires 3-1-55 
Automotive Products Corp. Auto Workers, 1295 WE 12-7-58 $.11 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Owendale, Mich. AFL reopening 
Length of contract—1 year 
Consolidated Vultee Aircraft IBEW, AFL 125 WE 2-1-54, $.05 per hr. blanket in- Contributionbycompany _ Settlement result of contract’ 
‘orp. retroactive easy plus $.01 per hr. to employee’s portion of _ expiration 
San Diego, Calif. to 19-14-58 ib of living bonus; $.02 roup insuranceincreased Length of contract—18 
San Diego Division of cost of living bonus from $3.50 to 85 months 
frozen into base rates; 118 
employees received addi- 
tional potential increases 
as result of increase of 
labor grade; total increase 
approx. $.14 per employee 
Fruehauf Trailer Co. District 50, 26 WE 8-1-54 $.05 per hr. av. Settlement result of wage 
Houston, Tex. UMWA, ind. reopening 
Length of contract—2 years 
Lockheed Aircraft Corp. Engineers & 645 WE 11-92-53 4%; Leadmen bonus in- (1) Improvedbenefitsfor Settlement result of contract 
Burbank, Calif. Architects Assn., creased from flat %.15 to employees in grou expiration 
ind, %.20 per hr. insurance plan, wit Length of contract—l year 
premiums paid by 
company, effective 
1-1-54, These in- 
clude: 
(a) Increase in 
surgical schedules 
from maximum of 
$300 to $350 
(b) Increased hos- 
pital board and 
room allowance for 
nonward room ac- 
commodations up 
to a maximum of 
$16 per day 
(c) Increased X-ray 
and laboratory fees 
from $25 to $50 
(2) Three weeks’ paid va- 
cation after 15 years 
(8) Effective 1-4-54 em- 
ployees entitled to 
receive flight pay 
bonuses are to be 
provided by com- 
pany witha life insur- 
ance Holey proviens 
death benefit o 
$25,000 
Engineers & 1,848 S Not 4% Same as above 
Architects Assn., indicated 
ind. 
Republic Aviation Corp. TAM, AFL 19,000 WE 2-99-54 %.05 per hr. av. (1) Increased daily hos- Settlement result of wage 
Farmingdale, N. Y. pital benefitsfrom $8 reopening 
to $12 per day for Length of contract—8 years 
employees and their (expires 2-19-55) 
dependents 
(2) Susie benefits up 
to maximum of $300 
for dependents (pre- 
2 viously not covered 
under surgical bene- 
fits) 
Miscellaneous Manufacturing 
Industries 
Union Hardware Co. IUE, CIO 800 WE 11-30-53 Increases ranged from $.06 Settlement result of wage 
Torrington, Conn, to $.11 per hr. reopening on economic issues 
Length of contract— years 
Miscellaneous Business Services 
Associated Press Newspaper Guild, 1,600 S 11-5-53 Increases varied from Settlement result of wage 
All offices in U. S. cIo $2.50 to $4.50 per week reopening 
Length of contract—1 year 
Brinks, Inc. Teamsters, AFL n.d. 12-7-53 $.225 per hr. av. for first (1) Guaranteed weekly Settlement result of contract 
St. Louis, Mo. (date of year; hours reduced from expiration 
settlement $.125 per hr. av. for second 48 in 6 days to 40 in —_ Length of contract—? years; 
3-16-54) year automatic wage increase only 


5 days 

(2) Regular employees 
working any time 
during holiday week 
receive paid holiday 

(8) Threeweeks’ vacation 
after 16 years’ service 

(4) Pay for jury service 
(difference between 
pay and jury fee) 


effective 12-6-54 


*WE, wage earner; 


S, salaried employee; 


n.a., not available 


**Fringe Benefits include all benefits supplemental to wages received by workers at a cost to employers. 
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MANAGEMENT RECORD 


In the September Business Record 


A is for Anticipation of Better Business—Of the 153 manufacturing companies 
queried in this month’s survey, most are optimistic about the business outlook. How- 
ever, although many expect a moderate upturn in activity this fall and winter, none 
expects a sharp rise or an early return to the peak levels of recent years. Before-tax 
profits for 1954 will probably fall below 1953 levels according to two-thirds of the 
reporting companies; some further reduction in inventories and sag in employment 
are also indicated. 


B is for Births and Business—But which come first, babies or business booms? Will 
_ economic activity rise because population increases rapidly, or will population rates 
climb only if economic activity rises? A factor of population growth is the number 
. of married women and eligibles in the various age groups. But the number of mar- 
riages, the number of children per family, and the number of separate households 
; will be affected by economic conditions. The methods and meanings of demographic 
forecasts, and the relationship between birth rates and business are discussed in 
“Growing Pains and Business.” 


C is for Convertibility—The word means several different things to many people. 
But to the British, whose pound sterling is more or less the key to the current situa- 
tion, the term has a restricted meaning. Convertibility of sterling into gold is definitely 
out of the question. Pounds owned by the British themselves will continue, as now, 
convertible only with permission or subject to rules and regulations. And trade 
restrictions appear likely to continue for a good while too. “Convertibility Prospects 
and Problems” samples British opinion on the subject. 


D is for Dividends—Corporate earnings may soar and sink, but dividends don’t deviate 
—at least in the short run. When corporate profits after taxes take a short-lived 
dive, stockholders can be fairly sure of steady payments because the proportion of 
earnings allocated to them is upped.. To maintain this stability through leaner times, 
corporations retain a higher percentage of profits in. the better years. Corporate 
policies, and current retention and disbursement ratios are reported in “Dividend — 
Rates Stay Up.” i 


~ Studies in Business Policy 
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. 50—Military Inspection in Industry 
i. ; ; . 49—Company Policies on Donations:—I!. Written Statements of Policy 
oe yee . 48—Training Dealers 
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THE WHOLE i \ = 
PACKAGE.... 


Joe Worker at Plant X may think he’s got a better deal than his buddy who 
works at Plant Y—just because his wages are 5 cents more an hour. What he 
hasn’t figured is that Plant Y workers have a company-paid health insurance 
plan and two more paid holidays. Joe Worker is comparing Company X 
with Company Y on the basis of only one factor, when he should be com- 
paring several. 

But he’s not the only one who fails to weigh the whole package. Com- 
panies may also think of benefits: in isolated terms, such as whether they 
have as many paid holidays as the plant down the street, or whether they 
are meeting area wage rates. Yet a comparison of the whole fringe package 
with the packages of other companies has a validity that single-item com- 
parisons can never have. 

Because it is important to look at fringes in this way, the Board 
recently published the report, “Fringe Benefit Packages.” The data pre- 
sented allow a company to get a real line on how its total benefit program 
compares with those of other companies. This large-sized report was 
recently mailed to Associates. If it’s not in your files, write the Board for 
an extra copy. 
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